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JAMES STEPHENS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

THe portrait of Stephens, loaned to us by the 
Police Gazette, is » good likeness of the unfortu- 
nate man. We saw him during the trial and also 
after he was executed. He had a somewhat sin- 
gularly formed head. His face was bony and his 
features strongly marked. His body was lean and 
rather roughly made. His head, as it will be 
seen by the portrait, was fully developed in the 
lower part of the forehead, indicating quick per- 
ceptions and more than ordinary smartness and 
practical talent. But the forehead appears to be 
low, especially in the top of the head, where Be- 
nevolence is situated. He, evidently, was not a 
man of sympathy or kindly feeling. In the re- 
gion of Firmness and Self-Esteem his head tower- 


‘ed high, which served to give him great self-reli- 


ance, a strong will, and a steady, unwavering 
nerve. That portion of the head indicated un- 
common steadiness and presence of mind, and 
whether he was guilty of the protracted cruelty 
of poisoning his wife little by little, week afver 
week, or not, his appearance on the trial, his un- 
wavering self-posse-sion during his imprisonment, 
his manner before the sheriff, when accused of 
having in his possession deadly weapons in bis cell, 
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JAMES STEPHENS, THE WIFE POISONER. 
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one well adapted 
to his temperament 
and disposition, 
he probably would 
have steered clear 
of that course of 
crime which has 
led him to an un- 
timely end. There 
are many men who, 

if surrounded by 
favorable circum- 
stances, live blame- 
less lives so far as 

~, public law is con- 
Z cerned, but who fall 
= the moment that 
" any strong current 
of temptation sets 

.. againstthem. There 
are others who can 

2 not be much mis- 
. led however strong 
the temptation is. 
And others still, 
who seek evil with 
greediness. We re- 
gard Stephens as 
one of the first class 
mentioned, who re- 


; yj quire favorable cir- 
Zi cumstances in order 


to maintain fair re- 
spectability and 


a 





showed the power of the manifestation of these 
faculties. What a long, large face for the height 
of head, and the head also appears broad from 
ear to ear in proportion to its height. On the 
whole, this is a low organization, coarse in tex- 
ture, strong in determination, relatively weak in 
moral development, and one requiring to be kept 
comparatively free from temptation in order to 
lead a consistent, virtuous life. If he had married 
a woman of his own or less age than himself, and 





outward morality. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

James Stephens, the wife poisoner, was exe- 
cuted on Friday, Feb. 3d, at twenty-three min- 
utes to ten o’clock. 

He was a laborer in the coachmaking estab- 
ment of Mr. Stephenson, in New York, where he 
had been employed several years. He was a native 
of Ireland, as was also his wife, who emigrated 
with him to this country thirteen years ago. Un- 
fortunately, his wife was some fifteen years his 
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senior, which was the cause of a coolness spring- 
ing up between them. Some time in 1857 Sophia 
and Fanny Bell, sisters, nieces of Mrs. Stephens, 
arrived in this country, and at the request of 
their uncle went to board with him. Shortly after 
their arrival here, Stephens conceived a strong 
passion for Sophia Bell, and before the death of 
his wife attempted several times to become crimi- 
nally intimate with her. 

At length Mrs. Stephens, who was a very 
healthy woman, became suddenly and seriously 
ill,and complained of burning at the stomach. 
Once or twice Stephens called in a physician, who 
did net think her case was bad at all, and so as- 
sured Stephens. He alone went for her medicine, 
and he alone administered it, and while doing so 
would fall down upon his knees and ask a blessing 
from his Maker for his wife’s sneedy recovery, 
while, as was afterwards prove . ue was adminis- 
tering arsenic in small doses, and audanum in 
large quantities, so that she might sleep off the 
excruciating pain which the poison caused. 

According to the testimony of Sophia Bell, Mrs. 
Stephens, while on her death-bed, was under the 
impression that her husband had poisoned her, 
and said as much to her, but the entrance of Ste- 
phens prevented her from stating why she thought 
so. After twenty days of intense suffering, Mrs. 
Stephens, on the 23d of September, 1857, died, 
and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Shortly after the death of his wife, he renewed 
his improper overtures to his niece Sophia, which 
she refused. She alleges that Stephens threaten- 
ed to blacken her character in the church of 
which she was a member, if she took any steps to 
oppose or expose him. Sophia, however, prefer- 
ring a gentleman named Cardwell, for her, hus- 
band, to her uncle, raised his indignation. The 
day for her marriage with Cardwell was set, but 
before it arrived he received an anonymous letter, 
afterwa ds proven to be in the handwriting of 
Stephens, among other things charging that So- 
phia Bell was not a virtuous woman, and that an 
improper intimacy existed between her and her 
uncle. Mr. Cardwell showed the letter to Miss 
Bell, who broke up the engagement, and refused 
to be married until her character was cleared up. 
Sophia Bell wrote to her relatives in Ireland con- 
cerning her uncle’s conduct, of his attempts to 
ruin her, traduce her character, and her suspi- 
cions that her aunt was foully dealt with. In 
September, 1858, Robert Bell, the brother of So- 
phia, arrived in this country, and went to the 
house of his uncle. There he saw his sister, 
who at the first opportunity revealed all to her 
brother. 

Young Bell, indignant at the-conduct of his 
uncle, went and purchased a double-barreled pis- 
tol, loaded both barrels with powder and ball, and 
on the 14th of September he waylaid his uncle in 
Twenty-seventh Street, just as he was coming 
from work. Without a moment's notice, Bell 
leveled the pistol at his uncle and fired, the bullet 
passing through the collar of his coat. He fired 
a second time, but the bullet, being too small for 
the bore, dropped out, and thus the life of Ste- 
phens was spared. A scuffle ensued, but the noise 
of the shooting attracting a crowd, the combat- 
ants were soon separated, and Bell was arrested 
In the morning, a charge of assault and battery 
with intent to kill was made against Bell by 
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Stephens. Bell demanded an examination, which 
was granted. But before the examination took 
place, the sisters, Sophia and Fanny Bell, in a 
private interview which they had with the magis- 
trate, stated the circumstances which led to the 
assault, and their belief that their aunt had been 
poisoned. A complaint was made against Ste- 
phens, charging him with the crime of murder, 
for which he was arrested and held to bail. 

On the 23d of September, 1858, exactly a year 
after the death of his wife, the body was disinter- 
red, and passed over to Dr. Doremus, the celebra- 
ted chemist, for analyzation. After an analysis 
of the human body, unparalleled in history for mi- 
nuteness and care, occupying several months, at a 
cost of $10,000, he reported that he had found 
arsenic enough in the body of the deceased to 
cause death. After his report was presented to 
the coroner, the investigation was resumed, and 
on the inquest it was shown that Stephens had 
bought a quantity of arsenic of Dr. Cadmus, as 
he said, to kill rats, while there were none in the 
house The coroner’s jury, after a short consul- 
tation, rendered a verdict of guilty of murder, 
and he was committed to prison without bail, to 
await the action of the grand jury, which found 
a bill of indictment, and he was tried there on 
the 7th of March, 1859. The evidence showed 
that Stephens and his wife did not live happily to- 
gether. One day, shortly before her death, be- 
cause she insisted on going to a funeral with her 
husband, he gave her a black eye, and she had it 
when dead. The purchase of poison, and the ad- 
ministering of a whitisht powder similar to ar- 
senic, also of laudanum, and the finding of arsenic 
in the body, were proven. Stephens was found 
guilty, after a trial which lasted over three weeks, 
and was sentenced to be executed. 

Two weeks before his execution a friend of Ste- 
phens took in two revolvers to him. One of 
those he conveyed to Sanchez, the murderer of 
his father-in-law, and the two agreed to kill the 
night watchmen, take possession of the keys, get 
out in the yard, climb on the top of the sheds, 
and drop themselves from the wall into the street. 
But Stephens, like a coward, would not fire the 
first shot himself. Sanchez was to do that part 
of the work. Stephens and Sanchez occupied 
cells adjoining each other, and they could con- 
verse in whispers through the waste pipe. They 
both attempted to dig through the partition wall 
that separated them, but were discovered before 
it was accomplished. Information was furnished 
the keepers that Stephens had been furnished 
with weapons that were intended either to commit 
suicide or murder. He was searched, but al- 
though he had a revolver on his person, the keep- 
ers did not find it. 

Sunday night before his execution the attempt 
to escape was to have been made, but circumstan- 
ces did not favor it. 

On Monday morning Sanchez sent for the war- 
den of the Tombs, and to him he revealed the 
whole plot. 

Sheriff Kelly went to the Tombs, and after con- 
versing with the warden the two entered the cell 
of Stephens. The sheriff, on entering, told him 
he would be under the necessity of searching him. 
Stephens, instead of quietly submitting, jumped 
up and placed himself behind a chair, and de- 
clared that no man should insult him. He at the 
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same time made a dive at his pocket for some- 
thing. The sheriff and the warden seeing this 
movement, each seized him by the arm and collar, 
and although both are very strong men, they 
were unable to overcome him, and they shouted 
for help. Mr. Cunningham, who had gone into 
the cell to assist them, ran out again for hand- 
cuffs, when deputy-keeper Swarts rushed in the 
cell and wrenched the pistol from the hand of 
Stephens. In the excitement, Cunningham placed 
the handcuffs on Swarts in place of Stephens. 
After Stephens had been disarmed he became 
more quiet, and allowed himself to be searched 
more thoroughly, when the instrument which en- 
abled him to dig through the wall was found in 
his pocket. 

After this occurrence Stephens became low 
spirited and melancholy, and had very little to 
say. He still protested his innocence, and refus- 
ed to inform the authorities who had furnished 
him with the pistols. A strict surveillance was 
kept over him, and none were permitted to see 
him unless they had a permit from the sheriff. 
He died firmly, and continued to the last to attest 
his innocence. 

et em 
PHRENOLOGY THE ULTIMATE HOPE 
of Man’s Spiritual Nature. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


WE propose briefly to review a Review. A very 
remarkable commentary on two remarkable books 
—The Senses and the Intellect,” and “ The 
Emotions and the Will”—by Alexander Bain, of 
Scotland, is to be found in the pages of that staid 
and conservative quarterly, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for October, 1859. The bare admission of 
such doctrines as we shall proceed to quote, to 
the pages of the Review, constitutes a more no- 
ticeable and startling feature in the mirror of the 
world’s shifting opinions, than does even the char- 
acter of the doctrines themselves. Condillac and 
Rousseau promulgated views not a little similar 
to these ; but views which, we have always been 
told, helped to bring on the terrors of the French 
Revolution ; and we are not aware that they have 
before found a mouthpiece in an Edinburgh quar- 
terly. Hobbes, and Hume, and Paine would 
doubtless have gone into ecstasies over the ac- 
cession of such auxiliaries as Mr. Bain and his re- 
viewer ; but it is too well known where—in the 
past, at least—the religious world has been in the 
habit of classing those marked names. 

Mr. Bain’s reviewer finds two existing schools 
of Psychology, which, however represented in 
earlier times, have received from philosophers of 
a more recent period their present embodiment 
and tendencies. The origin of the first of these, 
which he terms the d@ priori school, is credited to 
Descartes ; that of the second, or d posteriori, to 
Locke. 
proclivities or misapprehension of those who so 
received it, that Locke denied the internal origin 
of any of the parts or laws of our knowledge. But 
the truth is, that both the conflicting schools ad- 
mit in our cognitions a mental element : the dif- 
ference is that the followers of Locke explain this 
element as, not a positive evolution or coming- 
forth of certain ideas from within, but merely as 
the effect of a tendency or peculiarity of construc- 





It was for a time urged, but through the- 
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tion of the mind ; and this tendency it finds in the 
‘law of association.” 

We are glad to see that the spread of true sci- 
ence calls out from the reviewer the manly state- 
ment “ That our mental operations have material 
conditions, can be denied by no one who acknowl- 
edges, what all now admit, that the mind employs 
the brain as its material organ.” We remember 
that not more than forty years ago, authorities 
standing just where the reviewer does now, scout- 
ed this very idea, as connected with the teachings 
of Gall, declaring it so groundless as to be un- 
worthy of refutation. But we submit that an 
acknowledgment of ‘‘ material conditions” of the 
manifestation of mind, does not carry with it the 
necessary sinking of mind in, and explanation of 
its powers by, those conditions ; but that here, as 
elsewhere, entities and their “conditions” are as 
far apart as, for example, written thought is from 
ink-lines on paper. 

The reviewer refers to the sensible disturbance 
of our physical frame by all strong emotions; and 
he then goes on to inquire how far it may be that 
the nobler phenomena of mind are constructed 
from the materials of our animal nature! He 
tells us there is no proof possible in favor of the 
a priori system. We object to his term. The 
“mental element” of our knowledge, as a fount- 
ain of ideas, not a mere tendency to them, must be 
admitted by the most rigid @ posteriori or induc- 
tive investigator, if, as we believe he must, at the 
end of his researches he finds something in mind 
more unlike to brain and its laws, than thought to 
ink-lines, or than solar ray-power to air, soil, or 
vegetation, and yet which is not resolvable into 
any of these, nor into any other natural agency. 
If true reasoning, be it induction, or what it may, 
do not lead to the independent entity of mind, we 
may at once abandon the idea of such mind as 
hopeless. 


There is no proof, says the reviewer, that ory- 
gen is anelement. The bare fact that it has not 
been decomposed, we admit, is not proof. He goes 
on to infer a like want of proof that any so-called 
element of mind can be ultimate. If there be no 
elements of mind, we reply, Phrenology, though 
80 far as it is yet a science, a strictly 4 posteriori 
one, falls at once. Here is the rallying point of 
the new mental system—the point from which a 
flood of light has broken forth, sweeping away 
many musty lucubrations of the past. A man’s 
Comparison-faculty, says the phrenologist, is not 
his Tune or Color-faculty ; his Veneration-faculty 
is not his Philoprogenitive-faculty ; and further- 
more, no one of these ever was or will be the 
other. They are things wholly inconvertible : 
they are elements of mind. 

The reviewer fortifies his position with the as- 
sertion that the higher mental phenomena never 
precede the lower. Other writers have admitted, 
however, that reason may descend and take part 
in operations of sense. We go farther, and de- 
clare our belief that, in the intellectual science 
yet to be developed, it will be established that the 
infant can not discern (dissever) the first exter- 
nal object fom himself, and cognize it as a thing 
out of his own being, without the co-operation 
with the senses of some of the highest faculties of 
the mind, as that of Comparison, and of Imagina- 
tion in the form of the idea-suggesting power. 
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The rapid growth of brain in foetal life is not for 
nothing; and no one has yet stated the age sub- 
sequent to birth, below which reason can not act. 
If it be answered that young quadrupeds secure 
actual perceptions of objects much earlier than do 
infants, we need only reply, that our present busi- 
ness is not to disprove any assumed grade of men- 
tality in brutes—we have only to observe them : 
they speak for themselves—but to sustain, if pos- 
sible, the position that human mind is independent 
in itself of human organism. 


Mr. Bain in reality sweeps away all faculties of 
the human mind. He labors to show us how 
sensations, received and wrought upon in certain 
ways predetermined by the constitution of mind, 
become perceptions or ideas ; and how, by adhe- 
sions of sensations and ideas, according to certain 
natural laws, acting through time and under the 
influence of circumstances, there arise complex 
and abstract conceptions, general ideas, lan- 
guage, comparison, ratiocination, imagination, 
desires, will, and so on. All this, he tells us, 
comes through the action of the principle of “ as- 
sociation”—a law by which mind, from the first, 
must act and develop itself——the only mental ele- 
ment, it would seem, of our thought and knowl- 
edge. In this he does little more, though perhaps 
that little much more ingeniously, than James 
Mill, in his mis-named “ Analysis of the Human 
Mind,” had done before him. But the reviewer 
admits a serious objection to this theory. Sensa- 
tion and association are passive: how, then, ac- 
count for the active half of mind—for motive, 
will, and intellectual work ? Here, however, he 
opines that Mr. Bain has supplied the desired ex- 
planation. 


Thus: The nervous influence is generated-in 
the brain, not lawlessly, but under the organic 
stimulus of nutrition. Its effect we see some- 
times manifested in the general rush of bodily 
activity shown by all animals after food and re- 
pose, and in the random motions, apparently so 
purposeless, of infants. Now, the voluntary use 
of the influence or power thus generated, Mr. 
Bain thinks, occurs in this wise: The child some 
time hits on some movement that secures a plea- 
sure, or averts a pain. This he detains, learns to 
discriminate and to seek ; and hence has arisen a 
voluntary use of the nervous power. The phi- 
losopher supports this view by instancing his ob- 
servations of the conduct of a new-born lamb-- 
how soon, for example, it opened its eyes and 
looked ; how soon it rose on its fore, then on all 
its feet ; how, incidentally, its body, then its nose, 
came in contact with the body of its dam, and 
how it sought to prolong the contact thus se- 
cured ; how, quite as incidentally, the udder was 
found, and lactation poured its pleasures and 
benefits down the unaccustomed throat—quite te 
Sir Lambkin’s surprise and astonishment, as our 
philosopher clearly thinks! He adds: *‘ The ob- 
servation proved distinctly three several points ; 
namely, 1. The existence of spontaneous action as 
the earliest fact in the creature’shistory. 2. The 
absence of any definite bent prior to experienced 
sensation. 3. The power of a sensation actually 
experienced, to keep up the coinciding movement 
of the time, thereby constituting a voluntary act 
in the initial form. What was also very remark- 
able was the rate of acquisiion, or the rapidity 
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with which all the associations between sensa- 
tions and actions became fixed. A power that 
the ¢reature did not at all possess naturally (!) 
got itself matured as an acquisition in a few 
hours; before the end of a week the lamb was 
capable of almost anything belonging to its sphere 
of existence; and at the lapse of a fortnight, no 
difference could be seen between it and the aged 
members of the flock.” 

Here we have human psychology based on the 
first fortnight’s experiences and progress of a 
lamb; and very weakly based, as we shall show, 
in that it is an excellent example of a too common 
fault—the begging of the question at issue; and 
yet we find this view approved, at least promul- 
gated, by the orthodox Edinburgh Review, in the 
year of grace 1859! That will do, for one stretch. 
There is, after all, something new beneath the 
sun. 


But, seriously : we admit, with Mr. Bain and 
his spokesman, a wide actual reach and influence 
of the principle of association, in the intellectual 
processes and their results. We admit that this 
association has its subordinate laws—being de- 
termined usually by contiguity of time or place, 
or by relations of likeness. or unlikeness, in the 
sensations and ideas that become associated; and 
that this association becomes thus a constant 
means of simple suggestion ; one object or idea, 
as we say, ‘‘ calling up” another, and so on, in 
chains of indefinite length. But conception, ab- 
straction, judgment, reasoning, are in no way, in 
themselves, association ; nor can they be analyzed 
or explained into associations, however ingenious 
the attempt. No possible association of sensa- 
tions or ideas produces the difference between the 
faculties of Eventuality and Locality, Form and 
Force; or between the acts of perceiving, con- 
ceiving, and inferring. These are radically dif- 
ferent in mind, and are as much so before all sen- 
sation, perception, or thought, as after any amount 
of these operations. This truth is the result of 
observation and induction ; and it is the declara- 
tion of Phrenology. Hence, there is a “ definite 
bent” in the lamb and in the child, “ prior to ex- 
perienced sensation ;” and a bent that, instead of 
growing up out of accident, gives character to all 
the cognitions and actions, until life ceases. 


The touch of spring calls forth the bee as cer- 
tainly and mechanically as the touch of a hidden 
spring throws open a door, or as the winding of 
the watch sets its wheels playing. So, without 
doubt, it is the sight, or touch, or both, of the 
dam, that calls into play certain muscles, pro- 
ducing the action we may style seeking for the 
udder ; and when this is found, a new touch ex- 
cites another set of muscles, and the result is lac- 
tation. But all these are the instinctive, auto- 
matic, or mechanical actions of organized bodies ; 
and, as is now well known, they are brought 
about merely through certa‘n connections of the 
reflex system of nerves. They are not, so far as 
we have now traced them, voluntary in any sense, 
but directly the opposite. Having nothing to do 
with will, they surely can not explain the will. 
But Mr. Bain’s palpable begging of the question 
appears in this, that he speaks of the lamb or the 
infant as, first of all, detaining a movement or 
contact that gives pleasure, as discriminating it, 
so that it may be known the next time, and as 
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seeking it, afterward. Now, most certainly, the 
first time that the young creature docs “ detain” 
or ‘* seek” a gratification, the desire and the will 
must first both be already active within it; and 
before it “ discriminates” any object, the power 
of discrimination (Comparison) must have entered 
the field, ready to act, in fact, just newly break- 
ing forth in action. Thus, this vaunted explana- 
tion of the making of will, or of comparing-facul- 
ty in a young being, is only a labored form of 
words: the faculties and their tendencies were 
all there before the philosopher took out his pat- 
ent, or applied it for producing them. 


The reviewer admits that Mr. Bain’s attempt to 
analyze the emotions has been the least success- 
ful. It is, here, fatal to the theory, that it af- 
fords an explanation of only the intellectual part 
of an emotion, so to speak; that is, of the real- 
ized pleasure or pain. But there is a certain 
animal element—an in-dwelling and unchange- 
able impulse or demand—which is prior to any 
realized feeling ; and this the principle of associa- 
tion can not explain. It is significant that, at 
this very point, before Gall, the greatest confu- 
sion of all existed. He dissected the emotional 
man, and brought out into clear view individual 
propensities and sentiments. Then the old and 
inextricably confused twaddle about the ‘“ heart” 
ceased, and the springs of motive, as well as of 
morality and intellect, stood revealed. The re- 
viewer, as well as the philosopher, seems to think 
that one great difficulty about accounting for 
many of the emotions, is their extreme complex- 
ity. On the contrary, if looked at in the light of 
a true analysis of mind, they are extremely sim- 
ple. But if looked at through Mr. Bain’s psycho- 
logical system, they may well confound the in- 
quirer. By how many compoundings, for exam- 
ple, or new associations, shall a score of sensations 
be brought to the condition of abstract truths or 
scientific laws? and by how many more shall 
they be so metamorphosed as to become conscience 
or hope, pride or vanity, friendship or fear? 
Such a view of the constitution of the mind is 
preposterous in the extreme. 


It is worse than preposterous; because it re- 
solves all activities, capacities, and fruits of the 
intelligent soul, at the last, into mere sensation— 
of which even the earth-worm is capable. Thus 
it identifies the soul with other products of organ- 
ization, and in so doing, disfranchises, indeed, 
annihilates it. If we understand Mr, Bain aright, 
this result is the legitimate fruit of his system. 
Against this conclusion, as a believer in the phreno- 
logical analysis of mind, and as an advocate of the 
doctrine of its individual and imperishable na- 
ture, we wish to enter our protest. We know 
there are ardent believers in the idea of a merely 
** physical mentality.” It is no legitimate se- 
quence of Phrenology Rather, the exact reverse 
is true. And how strange a spectacle will it be, 
if, in these latter times, Phrenology, so feared and 
proscribed by many religious sects, on the charge 
of infidel tendencies, must at last step in and save 
the very soul of man—we speak it reverently— 
from hopeless annihilation at the hands of an un- 
progressive and unscientific, though in its own 
estimation orthodox, system of mental philosophy! 

Having been led to this conclusion, namely, 
that the doctrine of Phrenology in reference to 
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the mind as an aggregation of individual powers, 
gives to the mind itself a positive entity and es- 
sence of which the materialistic psychology of the 
day would deprive it; and hence, that in phreno- 
logical teachings may yet have to be found the 
true support of a belief in the immortality of 
our psychical nature, we were agreeably sur- 
prised to meet with the statement of a somewhat 
like view in the recently published “ Introduc- 
tory Lessons on Mind,” by Archbishop Whately. 
He says, that the man who regards the brain as a 
single organ, and the mind as in reality a single 
power directed in a variety of ways, may nat- 
urally conclude that the brain is himself, and 
that mind and organization must perish together. 
“If, on the contrary,” says he, “ any one believes 
in the plurality of cerebral organs, he can not re- 
gard any one of these as himself ; nor again, all 
of them together. For then he would not be one 
person, but several combined ; and a human body 
would be like a great lodging-house, where sev- 
eral distinct families reside, though with a common 
staircase, and the joint use of a kitchen. Any 
one therefore who, while conscious of being one 
single person, believes that there are several dis- 
tinct organs in the brain, must believe that there 
is a something which he calls himse/f, which acts 
on and through those organs. And he is thus 
prepared to believe in the possibility of this some- 
thing—whatever it is—surviving the destruction 
of the brain.” 


“WHAT PURSUIT TO FOLLOW.” 





Tus question is propounded to us half a dozen 
times in a day by young men who are about start- 
ing in life, or by middle-aged men who bave 
stumbled on a pursuit being ill-adapted to it, or 
by some misfortune have been broken up and com- 
paratively discouraged. ‘‘ What shall I do?” is 
an important question, and we know of no method 
of answering it so successfully as by studying the 
mind of the inquirer according to the laws of 
Phrenology. What shall I do, means more than 
most people who ask the question are aware of. 
The usual idea is, ‘In what can I succeed best 
pecuniarily—in what occupation can I get rich 
quickly and easily? What will give me most 
fame and credit in the world? What the most 
influential position in society 7” 

These considerations are not to be undervalued. 
Men should, as a general thing, do that which 
they can do best, and which at the same time can 
best serve the world and yield to themselves am- 
ple remuneration. But there are trades, useful 
and honorable in themselves, which some young 
men in following would be ruined ; some in health, 
in constitution ; some would become unbalanced, 
morbid, enthusiastic, irritable, and unhappy. 
Still another of a different constitution, physically 
and mentally, would follow the same occupation 
for fifty years, with no ill effect to mind, body, or 
estate ; while yet others would make utter ship- 
wreck of prosperity and happiness in the same 
trade or profession. 

Many & young man has the requisite skill and 
taste to become a jeweler, an engraver, dr a 
draughtsman; but the sedentary habits incident 
to these occupations would not only render them 
miserable, but prostrate their health; whereas 
they might follow successfully blacksmithing, 





ship-building, farming, merchandising, or any 
robust out-door occupation. Another has skill 
for almost any mechanical trade. but he lacks the 
courage and force of character which would make 
him successful in any energetic, manly pursuit, 
and would be likely to fail if placed in a position 
requiring great courage and energy. Another 
has sound judgment and a strong understanding, 
but he lacks practical talent, and is not fit to en- 
gage in any lively, sprightly, practical business 
which requires a quick eye, ready perception, 
and prompt decision. When, therefore, persons 
ask us to just tell them what trade or occupation 
to follow, they ask a larger question than they 
are aware of, involving not only the particular 
talents requisite for a special occupation, but the 
courage, stoutness of constitution, perseverance, 
physical health, and those moral qualities which 
give elevation, harmony, and consistency of char- 
acter. What is my character physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally ? What is it as to cour- 
age, energy, enterprise, self reliance, patience, 
prudence, economy, and thrift? should form a 
part of the question. But these qualities are 
generally ignored by applicants, or not regarded 
as of any particular consequence in making up 
the qualities necessary to fit persons for particu- 
lar pursuits. The edge of the axe does the cut- 
ting, but it takes a proper amount of iron and 
helve behind that edge to make it do its work. 
So, persons need something besides mere skill or 
intellectual edge. They need back-bone courage, 
fortitude, perseverance, and enterprise to give 
effect to that intellect and proper direction to 
their efforts. A man must have character as well 
as talent to fit him for a pursuit. No man will 
succeed in a trade or profession unless his phys- 
ical organization and his dispositions are adapted 
to it, however much mere talent he may have for 
that pursuit. 





—_ 


How to se Beavutirut.—A correspondent, 
writing to an exchange in western New York, in 
regard to the work on “ Physical Perfection,” re- 
cently published, says: “‘ It has been said often 
enough, that if one wishes to have a beautiful 
face he must cherish a beautiful spirit ; that liv- 
ing in the midst of fine scenery tends to develop 
beauty in men; that two persons living together 
will grow to lookalike. But in this book the phi- 
losophy of all this is taught, and how it may be 
made to bear on all one’s life. We see at once 
how persons of different religious faith may be 
known by the shape of their heads and faces. I 
do not know how others may be affected, but noth- 
ing in a long time, so much as the reading of this 
book, has impressed me with the necessity of men 
being in constant and loving communion with 
God in order to the growth of beautiful charac- 
ters. . * . 

“ The obligation to be beautiful is not under- 
stood. Women think it a matter simply of per- 
sonal interest whether they are good-looking. 
This is a mistake. What right has your neighbor 
to present to you each morning, to hold opposite to 
you during every meal, and to show you the last 
thing before he parts with you at night, a homely 
face, when he might show you a beautiful one? 
When men better understand their relations to 
each other, they will cherish good looks as a duty 
to others rather than to gratify personal vanity.” 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[From THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. } 


LECTURE II. 


ON THE SANCTIONS BY WHICH THE NATURAL LAWS OF MORALITY 
ARE SUPPORTED. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT. ] 


Every law supposes a Lawgiver, and punishment annexed to transgression. God pre- 
scribes certain actions by the constitution of nature, and He is therefore the Lawgiver 
—He supports His laws by rewards and punishments—Does He do so by special acts 
of Providence? Or are His rewards and punish ts certain cc 1 of good 
or evil, appointed by Him to follow from our actions ?—It is important to show that 
God dispenses justice in this world, because we know no other; and if He be not just 
here, there is no natural and logical ground for inferring that He will be just in any 
other world—Evicence that He does dispense justice here—His supposed injustice is 
apparent only—Philosophers have not understood the principles of His governmen t— 
The independent action of the several natural laws is the key to it—If we obey the 
physical laws, they reward us with physical advantages— If we obey the organic laws, 
they reward us with health—If we obey the moral laws, they reward us with mental 
joy—If we disobey any one of those laws, we are punished under it, although we ob- 
serve all the others—There is more order and justice in the Divine government in this 
world than is generally recognized. 


In my last Lecture [ endeavored to point out the foundation on 
which Moral Philosophy, inferred from the constitution of nature, rests. 
The mental organs and faculties being the gift of God, each has a 
legitimate sphere of activity, though liable to be abused ; and the rule 
fur discriminating between uses and abuses is, that every act is morally 
right which is approved of by the whole faculties duly enlightened and 
acting harmoniously ; while all actions disapproved of by the faculties 
thus acting are wrong. Inall harmonious actions, the moral sentiments 
and intellect, being superior in kind, direct the propensities. In cases 
of conflict, the propensities must yield. Such is the in/ernal guide to 
morality with which man has been furnished. 

The next inquiry is, Whether the judgments of our faculties, when 
acting harmoniously, are supported by any external authority in nature ? 
Every law supposes a lawgiver, and punishment annexed to transgres- 
sion. Certain courses of action being prescribed and forbidden by the 
constitutions of external nature and of our own faculties, God, who 
made these and their organs, is consequently the Lawgiver; but the 
question remains—Has he used any means to give sanction, in this 
world, to his commands revealed to us in nature? All are agreed that 
rewards and punishments have been established by God ; but as to the 
extent, manner, and time of dispensing them, very different opinions 
are entertained. By some, it is conceived that God, like the human 
magistrate, watches the infringement of his laws in each particular 
instance, and applies punishment accordingly; but that neither his 
punishments nor his rewards are the natural effects of the conduct to 
which they have reference. Such is the view of the ways of Provi- 
dence embodied in Parnell’s “* Hermit ;” and many of us may recollect 
the pleasure with which, in youth, we perused that representation, 
and the regret we felt, that experience did not support its beautiful 
theory. A servant is described as having been thrown over a bridge 
by his companion, and drowned; which event at first shocks our 
Benevolence ; but we are then told that the sufferer intended that 
evening to murder a kind and indulgent master, and that his companion 
was an angel sent by God to prevent, and also to punish him for his 
intended crime. Another scene represents an hospitable rich man’s 
son dying apparently of convulsions; but we are told that the same 
angel suffocated him, to snatch him away from his parents, because 
their affections, doting too fondly on him, led them to forget their duty 
to Heaven. 

These representations, of course, are fictitious; but notions of a 
similar character may be traced existing in the minds of many serious 
persons, and constituting their theory of the divine government of the 
world. The grand feature of this system is, that the punishment does 
not follow from the offense, by any natural bond of connection, but is 
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admistered separately and directly by a special interposition of Provi- 
dence. The servant’s wicked design had no natural connection with 
his falling over the bridge; and the neglect of Heaven, by the parents 
of the child, had no such natural relation to its physiological condition 
that it should have died of convulsions in consequence of that sin. 
There are, as I have said, some religious persons who really entertain 
notions similar to these ; who believe that God, by special acts of pro- 
vidence, or particular manifestations of his power, rewards and pun- 
ishes men’s actions in a manner not connected with their offenses by 
any natural link of cause and effect; or, at least,so remotely connected 
that the link is not discernible by human sagacity. They conceive that 
this view imparts to the Divine government a sublime mysteriousness 
which renders it more imposing, solemn, and awful, and better calcu- 
lated than any other to enforce obedience on men. To me it appears, 
on the contrary, to be erroneous, and to be a fountain of superstition, 
at once derogatory to the dignity of the Divine Ruler, and injurious to 
the moral, intellectual, and religious character of his subjects. I shall, 
in a subsequent part of this Lecture, state the reasons for this opinion. 

Another notion entertained regarding the moral government of the 
world is, that God has revealed in the Scriptures every duty which he 
requires us to perform, and every action which he forbids us to do; 
that he leaves us at full liberty in this life to obey or disobey these ~ 
commands as we please; but that, in the world to come, he will call 
us to account, and punish us for our sins, or reward us for our obedi- 
ence. There are strong objections to this theory also. Religious per- 
sons will at once recognize that the instruction communicated to man 
in the Scriptures may be classed under two great heads. The first 
class embraces events that occurred before the existing state of nature 
commenced (such as the transactions in Paradise before the fall), also 
events that transcend nature (such as the resurrection of Jesus Christ), 
and events that are destined to occur when nature shall be no more 
(such as the final judgment) ; together with certain duties (such as be- 
lief, or faith) which are founded on those communications. In regard 
to all of these, science and philosophy are silent. The second head 
has reference to the practical conduct which man is bound to pursue 
with regard to the beings in the present world. The first objection, 
then, to the theory of the Divine government last mentioned, is, that 
the Bible, however complete with respect to the former department 
of instruction, really does not contain a full exposition of man’s secular 
duties. 


In the last Lecture I quoted a striking passage to this effect from 
Archbishop Whately. The Scriptures assume that man will use his 
moral and intellectual faculties to discover and perform the duties 
relative to this life imposed on him by the constitution of nature. It is 
very important to manage aright the physical, moral, and intellectual 
training of children; and yet the Bible contains no specific rules for 
discharging this duty. It tells us to train up a child in the way he 
should go, and that when he is old he will not depart from it; but it 
does not describe, with practical minuteness, what that way is. If it 
do so, every incompetent schoolmaster, and every ignorant mother who 
injures her children through lack of knowledge, must have sadly 
neglected the study of the Bible. But even the most pious and assidu- 
ous students of the Scriptures differ widely among themselves in regard 
to the training of their children; so that the Bible must be either silent, 
or very obscure on this point. How many thousands of Christian 
parents neglect the physical education of their children altogether, and 
in consequence, either lose them by death, or render them victims of 
disease! Again, each sect instructs its children in its own tenets, and 
calls this the way in which they should go; yet, when we observe the 
discord and animosity that prevail among these children when they 
become men and women; when we,see the Protestants denouncing 
the Catholic as in error, the Catholic excommunicating the Protestant 
as a heretic, the Trinitarian designating the Unitarian as an infidel, and 
the Unitarian condemning the Trinitarian as superstitious, we have 
proof, certainly, that the children, when old, do not depart from the 
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way in which they have been trained; but we likewise see that it is 
impossible that all of them can have been trained in the right way, 
since otherwise there could not be such lamentable differences, and so 
much hostility between them. 1 can discover, therefore, in the Bible, 
no such complete code of secular duties as this system implies. Inthe 
** Constitution of Man,” I have endeavored to show that God intended 
that we should employ our mental faculties in studying his works, and 
by this means to fill up the chapter of our secular duties, left incom- 
plete in the Bible. 

A second objection to the theory in question is this—it implies that 
God exercises very little temporal authority in the government of this 
world, reserving his punishments and rewards chiefly for a future life. 
One cause of this view seems to be, that most of the teachers of morals 
and religion have confined their attention to moral and religious duties, 
and often to their own peculiar and erroneous interpretation of them; 
instead of taking a comprehensive survey of human nature and of all 
the duties prescribed by its constitution. They have regarded life as 
monks do; not practically. They observed that sometimes a man who 
believed and acted according to their notions of sound religion and 
sterling virtue, fell into worldly misfortune, lost his children prema- 
turely by death, or was himself afflicted with bad health; while other 
men, who believed and acted in opposition to their notions of right, 
flourished in health and wealth, and possessed a vigorous offspring ; 
and they concluded that God has left the virtuous man to suffer here, 
for his probation, intending to reward him hereafter ; and the wicked 
to prosper, with the view of aggravating his guilt and increasing the 
severity of his future punishment. They have rarely attempted to 
reconcile these apparent anomalies to reason, or to bring them within 
the scope of a just government on earth. It humbly appears to me 
that God does exercise a very striking and efficient jurisdiction over 
this world, and that it is chiefly through our own inattention to the 
manner in which he does so that we are blind to its existence and 
effects. 


It is important to establish the reality and efficiency of the Divine 
government in this world, because a plausible argument has been 
reared on the contrary doctrine, to the effect that there can be no re- 
ward and punishment a¢ all, if none is administered in this life.. The 
line of reasoning by which this view is supported is the following: We 
can judge of God, it is said, only by his works. His works in. this 
world are all that we are acquainted with. If, therefore, in this life, 
we find that virtue goes unrewarded, and that vice triumphs, the legiti- 
mate inference is that it will always be so. Bishop Butler, indeed, in 
his celebrated “ Analogy,” has argued, that because God has not exe- 
cuted complete justice here, he must intend to do so hereafter, for 
justice is one of his attributes; but Mr. Robert Forsyth, in his work 
on Moral Science, has stated the objection to this argument in strong 
terms. “ [f,” says he, “ God has created a world in which justice is 
not accomplished, by what analogy, or on what grounds, do we infer 
that any other world of his creation will be free from this imperfection ?” 
Butler would answer, “ Because justice is an attribute of the Divine 
Mind.” ‘The opponents, however, reply, ‘* How do you know that it 
is 80? We know the Deity only through his works; and if you con- 
cede that justice is not accomplished in the only world of which we 
have any experience, the legitimate inference is that justice is not one 
of his attributes; at least the inference that it is one of them is illog- 
ical.” I have heard this last argument stated, although I have not 
seen it printed. 

It will serve the cause of moral science to present a valid answer to 
these objections; and the most satisfactory to my mind would be one 
which should show that the Divine Ruler actually does execute justice 
here, and that therefore we are entitled to infer that he will be just 
hereafter ; and such, accordingly; is the argument which I respectfully 
propose to maintain. 

The supposed anomalies in the Divine government are apparent 
only, and, when properly understood, form no exception to the Cre- 
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ator’s attribute of justice. The key to them is the separate action of 
the different departments of our own constitution and of external 
nature, or the independent operation of natural beings and substances, 
each regulated by laws peculiar to itself. This doctrine is explained in 
the “ Constitution of Man;” and I here introduce it as the basis of our 
future investigations. Viewing the world on this principle, we dis- 
cover— 

lst. That inorganic matter operates according to fixed laws, which 
are independent of the moral or religious character of those whom it 
affects. If six persons be traveling in a coach, and if it break down 
through insufficiency of the axle, or any similar cause, the travelers 
will be projected against external objects according to the impetus 
communicated to their bodies by the previous motion of the vehicle, 
exactly as if they had been inanimate substances of the same texture 
and materials. Their vices or their virtues will not modify the physical 
influences that impel or resist them. The cause of the accident is 
simply physical imperfection in the vehicle, and not the displeasure of 
God against the individual men who occupy it, on account of their sins. 
If one break a leg, another an arm, a third his neck, and a fourth 
escape unhurt, the difference of result is to be ascribed solely to the 
differences of the mechanical action of the coach on their bodies, ac- 
cording to their differences of size, weight, and position, or to difference 
in the objects against which they are projected ; one falling against a 
stone, and another, perhaps, alighting on turf. 

The whole calamity in such a case is to be viewed simply as a pun- 
ishment for neglecting to have a coach sufficiently strong ; and it serves 
to render men who have the charge of coaches more attentive to their 
duty in future. The common sense of mankind has led them to recog- 
nize this principle in their laws; for, in most civilized countries, the 
proprietors of public conveyances are held answerable for damage oc- 
casioned by their insufficiency. It is recognized also in Scripture. 
“Think not,” says Christ, “that those on whom the Tower of Siloam 
fell, were sinners above all Israel.” In other words, the Tower of 
Siloam, like all other edifices, stood erect, in virtue of the law of gravi- 
tation, as long as its foundations were sound, and its superstructure 
firm; and it fell when one or other of these gave way, without refer- 
ence to the qualities of the persons who were below it. 

When a stage-coach is overturned, and a profligate person is saved, 
while a valuable Christian is killed, some individuals wonder at the in- 
scrutable ways of Providence; but both bad and good men have re- 
ceived from nature organized bodies which need to be carefully pro- 
tected from injury ; and the real lesson taught by this calamity is, that 
no moral or religious qualities will preserve the body from injury, if the 
laws which regulate the action of physical substances be not duly at- 
tended to. I have elsewhere remarked, that if good men could sail in 
safety in unsound ships, or travel in dilapidated carriages, upborne by 
unseen ministers of Heaven, on account of their holiness, the world 
would lapse into confusion ; and these good men themselves would soon 
find nothing provided for them but the most deplorably crazy convey- 
ances, into which sinners could not with safety set a foot. 

The objection may naturally occur, that passengers have neither skill 
nor opportunity for judging of the soundness of ships and sufficiency 
of coaches, and that it is hard they should suffer death and destruction 
from the carelessness or incapacity of others who let out these articles 
to hire, or employ them in the public service. I shall unfold the an- 
swer to this objection in a subsequent part of the course. It falls 
under the social law. We avail ourselves of the good qualities of our 
fellow-men, and we must suffer from their defects when, without due 
regard to their qualifications, we intrust our interests or safety to their 
care. 

In so far, then, as pain, distress, and calamity arise from the action 
of physical substances, they should be viewed merely as punishments 
for our not paying due attention to the laws by which the action of 
these substances is regulated. They forcibly tell us, that if we wish to 
live in safety, we must habitually exercise our understandings in ac- 

[coNTINVED ON PAGE FORTY-THREE. ] 
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GEORGE B. WINDSHIP, M D. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. G. B. WinpsurP was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
January 3d, 1834. He is the son of a physician, 
Dr. C. M. Windship, the fourth physician in a di- 
rect line. His great-grandfather, Amos Windship, 
was a surgeon as well as a physician, and in the 
former capacity served in the frigate Alliance, of 
the squadron under the command of Com. John 
Paul Jones. His mother’s maiden name was Bar- 
ker. She was a descendant of the Vernon family, 
of Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England. His phys- 
ical strength was evidently partly inherited. At 
no period of his life has he found a person of his 
size who was a match for him in a trial of strength ; 
but his strength was not absolutely great until he 
had followed a system of training for several suc- 
cessive years. He considers himself at the present 
moment to be fully twice as strong as any ordinary 
hard laboring man. He became a gymnast in his 
seventeenth year, when a freshman at Harvard 
College, and so continued until he graduated in 
1854. From that time until he graduated at the 
Medical School of Harvard University, in 1857, he 
was a gymnast at intervals. Since then, while a 
practitioner of medicine, he has kept himself in 
constant physical training, with the determina- 
tion of becoming the strongest man that ever ex- 
isted, in spite of his being but 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, and 143 Ibs. in weight. Both his stature 
and weight are slowly but surely increasing un- 
der the compulsion of a method of training which 
differs essentially from any other in vogue. Its 
efficacy may be judged from the fact that it in- 
sures for him an appreciable gain in strehgth day 
by day and year by year, which can not, he 
thinks, be said of any other method of training. 

By a careful and systematic mode of training, 
this gentleman can now lift something more than 
a thousand pounds. 

Below we give an abstract of a lecture recently 
delivered by him. 

The lecturer commenced by saying that during 
the last half century attention has been earnestly 
directed to the subject of Physical Culture. Much 
has not been left unsaid, although much has as 
yet been left undone. The few parents and teach- 
ers who realize the great truths that have been 
promulgated, are exceptions. 

Take the facts in regard to ventilation. We 
have had line upon line and precept upon precept, 
illustrating the verity that if we would have pure 
blood, we must breathe pure air. During one day 
of healthful existence, an adult requires that not 
less than thirty-four hogsheads of pure atmos- 
phere must enter the lungs and go through a de- 
teriorating process, by which it becomes charged 
with carbonic acid—a deadly poison. Therefore a 
beneficent Deity has spread this stupendous con- 
cave over our heads—placed us at the bottom of a 
constantly renewed ocean of pure air, that we 
might avail ourselves of its invigorating forces, 
and by free out-door life experience that expan- 
sion of body and soul to be obtained only by the 
harmonious development of both. 

One illustration in regard to the violations of 
physical laws. In his counting-room we see a man 
past the meridian of life ; a short-sighted father 
would point him out to his son as a model man of 





business ; he devotes all his time and thought to 
business, and robs himself of exercise, recreation, 
and rest—he refuses to take in younger partners 
to share in his responsibilities and profits, although 
he has more than a handsome competency. He 
could retire a rich man, why should he not? His 
health is becoming impaired, he has queer feelings 
in his head, an odd flutter occasionally at his heart 
—why not give his constitution respite? Why not 
seize the opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of his own wife and children? Why not rejuve- 
nate himself by free communion with nature? 
Why not seek in horticulture recreation and rest ? 
Birds, fruits, and flowers woo him to come; the 
voice of the ‘‘ Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day is calling unto him to come,” 
to turn a deaf ear to the allurements of avarice or 
ambition, to come and learn to live before he dies. 
Alas! a little more must be added to his golden 
pile, and then he will think of it. One day a great 
commercial crisis sweeps the money market; our 
model man of business is in peril from the general 
wreck. He makes sacrifices, and passes sleepless 
nights and anxious days. The storm blows over; 
he is safe; now he can retire and give up his bus- 
iness. No, business now gives up him, an over- 
tasked brain and slighted body avenge themselves 
on their master; he staggers and falls. What ails 
him? Only a stroke of paralysis! But it is 
enough. As Mercutio says of his wound, “It is 
not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door, but it will do.” The mortal career of our 
model man is over. The newspapers chronicle his 
death ; with innocent blasphemy and unconscious 
impiety, allude to it as a mysterious dispensation 
of Providence. Mysterious? yes, life and death 
are mysterious only as it is mysterious that poison 
kills, and fire burns. The mystery would be for 
poison not to kill, fire not to burn. Bodily train- 
ing, the harmonious development of those facul- 
ties, through whose agency the physical forces 
display themselves, this is the radius that sweeps 
the circle of our complex nature, of life itself. 

Whence come, in many cases, the discontents, 
insanities, crimes, suicides, but from false physi- 
cal neglects; the man who, by daily systematic 
exercise, has kept his limbs and muscles rightly 
developed, and has inured his frame to winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, is not likely to lay vio- 
lent hands on his own person or another’s, from 
insane impulses. The lecturer did not depreciate 
moral and intellectual training ; all that does not 
include care for the body is one-sided, imperfect, 
and incomplete; bodily training can not begin too 
early, never too late. We have examples where 
habits of exercise have been beneficially taken up 
in old age. Dr. Warren says he has known many 
instances of great increase of muscular vigor and 
general health by gymnastic exercises at advanced 
periods of life. A distinguished member of the 
legal profession began to practice gymnastic exer- 
cises at seventy years old, acquiring great addi- 
tional vigor, and living to the age of eighty-four, 
in habits of great activity. 

I am not here, said the lecturer, to tell the ex- 
periences of others. My object is to exhibit my 
own bodily training, and give a visible manifesta- 
tion of substantial results showing the capacities 
of the nerve and frame, and the effects of a system 
of regular exercise on the general health. 

Muscular strength, like longevity, is in some 





cases attributable to inherited virtues as well as 
to care and culture. In my own case I am not 
more indebted to these than the average of men. 
It was not until my seventeenth year that I applied 
myself to gymnastic practice. I have given a por- 
tion of nearly every day to the systematic develop- 
ment of muscular power by gymnastic exercises, 
and for the last four years these exercises have in- 
cluded one branch not ordinarily comprehended 
in modern gymnasiums. Gymnastics were intro- 
duced into this country from Germany some thirty 
years ago. George Bancroft, the historian, in 
1825, was the principal of the first scholastic in- 
stitution that made gymnastics a regular instruc- 
tion. Since then there have been gymnasiums in 
Boston and elsewhere, but the system has not 
flourished as its friends desire. In ancient times, 
in the liberal education of a Greek youth, gym- 
nastics occupied as much time as all the other 
branches put together. From the age of sixteen 
to eighteen the Greek youths devoted themselves 
exclusively to gymnastics, The academy and the 
lyceum were originally gymaasia. 

I have said I included in my own practice one 
branch not generally comprehended in a modern 
gymnastic course. I refer to lifting, which is now 
rarely attempted in gymnasia, because of the want 
of method or prudence on the part of the pupils. 
This neglected branch is my specialty; having 
exhausted the usual feats of the gymnasium, I 
ventured gradually upon this, and soon convinced 
myself that when wisely practiced it was one of 
the most beneficial in the whole range of exercise. 
In solidifying the frame and in giving to one what 
is called main strength, there is no substitute for 
it. If lifting is not practiced, points in the body 
must remain weak, lessening the efficiency of the 
body, favoring disease, and shortening the life. 

I began the practice of lifting in 1855, with a 
weight of four and five hundred pounds. I was 
then a five years’ gymnast, and an acknowledged 
proficient. Between four and five hundred pounds 
was all I could possibly lift with the hands, and 
that with a consciousness that I was dangerously 
weak. A month of practice removed this difficulty. 
In half « year I could lift 700 pounds with ease ; 
last autumn I advanced to 800 pounds, and on the 
lst of May last, I lifted for the first time with my 
hands 929 pounds. Since then I have lifted in the 
same way 1,030 pounds. Lifting and sustaining 
929 pounds with the hands is as difficult as lifting 
twice that amount or sustaining five times that 
amount with the assistance of straps passing over 
the shoulder. One of the strongest men of modern 
times was Thomas Topham, who gave exhibitions 
in London acentury ago. According to Sir David 
Brewster, Topham could lift with his hands only 
800 pounds, and with straps 1,836 pounds. The 
Belgian giant could only lift 800 pounds, and 
straighten himself under two tons. Topham’s 
height was 5 feet 10 inches, and weight 200 pounds. 
The Belgian was 7 feet 6 inches high, and his 
weight 300 pounds. My height is 5 feet 7 inches, 
and my weight 148 pounds. After mentioning 
these facts, let men of moderate weight take 
courage. The lecturer commended dumb bells; 
as a means of exercise next to dumb bells he 
recommended suspended rings, then the movable 
bar or vaulting pole. 

The time I have usually devoted per day to 
exercise has seldom fell short of half an hour. The 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE B. WINDSHIP, M.D. 
THE STRONG MAN, 





secret of increasing the strength lies in testing it 
to its utmost capacity, each set of muscles by a 
special act, which act must not be repeated on the 
same day, if a second attempt shows that the 
strength has been at all reduced. In half an hour 
@ great number of feats may be accomplished with- 
out weakening a single muscle. 

A hand disproportionately small in man or 
woman is a deformity in the eyes of educated 
taste, as ugly as the little foot of a Chinese lady ; 
proper exercise develops every member of the 
body, the hand equally with the chest and shoul- 
ders, and the youth who refrains from exercise 
through fear of being compelled to increase the 
size of his gloves, had better turn man-milliner at 
once. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

GIVEN BLINDFOLD BY L. N. FOWLER. 

Few persons possess so much power in so little 
space. The upper and frontal part of his brain 
appears to be dense and vigorous ; hence the moral 
and intellectual faculties tell largely on his char- 
acter when circumstances favor their action. He 
lives in the intellect ; his power is intellectual ; he 
is an intellectual student, and has a desire to gain 
all the character that is possible from the reason 
and the understanding. He also has favorable 
perceptive powers; has much interest in science, 
facts, details and experiments. 

His forte does not lie so much in his musical or 
mathematical talent as it does in his originality of 
mind. He has immense will. Scarcely any man 
after Napoleon and General Jackson has more will 
than he. Whatever he determines to do, he will 
do if it takes him his lifetime. He has an uncom- 





mon degree of independence ; loves liberty in the 
most positive sense. When a boy he possessed a 
strong degree of this feeling. Yet he has a great 
amount of ambition ; is determined to distinguish 
himself ; is not willing to be great merely because 
his father was, but intends to be so on his own ac- 
count. He is willing to sacrifice money, ease, and 
all the luxuries of refined society, for the sake of 
gaining some end. He is naturally inclined to 
travel, but prefers to associate in society, that he 
may gratify his desire to study human nature. 
He would prefer living a retired life, confined to 
his own home, and would walk and ride alone in 
preference to taking a companion, unless by 80 
doing he could more effectually gratify his curios- 
ity. He can improve somewhat by being a little 
more social and companionable. His love of ani- 
mals and pets, and of things tender and dependent, 
is strong; but his love of society depends much 
upon circumstances. 

He has a great amount of determination and 
resolution in overcoming obstacles, and has spirit 
and energy equal to almost any emergency, except 
where cruelty is involved. He has a great amount 
of executiveness contributing to his force of char- 
acter. Yet he is cautious, very anxious to know 
the issue of every undertaking, and how it is to be 
brought about, before entering upon it, and he 
carefully avoids mistakes. This diffidence often 
exhibits itself in too great anxiety as to surround- 
ing circumstances. His Veneration is large ; his 
element of respect and regard for superiority ap- 
pears to be strong; yet his belief in the super- 
natural and consciousness of the spiritual appear 
to be inferior. He is also kind and sympathetic, 





and soon becomes interested in the welfare of 
others. His religious character is one which leads 
him todo good. He takes liberal views of subjects, 
but has no affinity for the marvelous, and is not 
easily captivated by the romantic. He is rigid in 
his ideas of justice, and lives an upright and honest 
life so far as possible. 

His imagination and love of oratory are strong, 
and he has favorable talents for a speaker. His 
hopes and anticipations are very strong. He has 
a high aim, and looks up confidently to its attain- 
ment. He would desire riches, if they could ad- 
vance him in society ; but if he were poor, and had 
his choice to be rich or to be influential, he would 
sacrifice wealth for the sake of position. There is 
danger of his attempting more than he can realize, 
through the influence of his will and of his am- 
bition. 

He has great sympathy ; throws his whole soul 
into all he does. His Combativeness is large, and 
he will not be overcome. He is mild and gentle- 
manly, not disposed to be cruel, but he will not be 
conquered. He is one of the hardest of skeptics. 
If you wish to convince him you have got to do it 
by reason; he will not take your “ say-so” for 
anything. 

Whatever he does, he does alone as much as pos- 
sible, without mate or aid. He is perfectly indi- 
vidual—as much so as man can be. He has no 
superabundant flesh—it is all muscle; he could 
endure a great amount. He trusts to himself, be- 
cause he has great will, and consequently great 
strength. His broad shoulders indicate that he 
has used his physical powers vigorously. 

He is a very sensitive man with reference to his 
own character. He has almost an excess of 
anxiety to excel. His musical abilities, as giving 
a sense and appreciation of refined and scientific 
music, are better than his ability to execute music, 
to sing, and to control his voice. 





JAMES CRUIEKSHANE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Your brain is quite large for the size of your 
body, and having a remarkably fine-grained and 
excitable temperament, you are liable to over- 
act, to exhaust your vitality too rapidly, and 
there is danger of your breaking down by exces- 
sive mental exertion. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance to you that you secure an abun- 
dance of vigorous exercise, not walking simply, 
not riding on horseback merely, in which process 
the horse has greatly the advantage of the bene- 
fit, but you should do something that requires 
working with the arms and shoulders, as in a 
gymnasium. Your digestive power is not great, 
naturally, and your sedentary and mental habits 
tend to depress it still more. 

You have a great fondness for an abundance of 
pure air, and have a sense of suffocation when 
you are in any way deprived of a full quantity, 
which is an indication that it would be well for 
you always to follow; and you should sleep nine 
hours in the twenty-four, when you can, and 
never less than eight. You may not seem, to 
yourself, to need it now, but ten years more will 
convince you that eight hours of sleep is quite 
little enough. 

Your phrenology indicates a large development 
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of the perceptive intellect, which gives quickness 
of observation, power to gather knowledge rapid- 
ly and accurately, and a strong desire {to know 
everything. You have, also, a large development 
of the organs which give memory of p aces, 
forms, magnitudes, historical events and witty ia- 
cidents, and beautiful illustrations. 

You have, also, a large development of the 
upper portion of the forehead, indicating strong 
reasoning intellect, and a desire to know the why 
and wherefore of all that takes place. You are 
not satisfied with being a historian—you want to 
go one step further and understand the philoso- 
phy of facts. 

You have a fine development of language, and 
ought to be a good talker and writer, but you 
should not be content yourself to sit and write. 
You should have a shorthand amanuensis to whom 
you can dictate your thoughts, and not wait for 
the slow process of recording, and thus have 
your thoughts held in your brain hissing hot 
till you can write them down. It would be well 
for you to learn shorthand yourself, so as to throw 
your thoughts on paper with the least possible 
delay and labor. You could talk to a reporter 
in fifty minutes as much as you could compose and 
write out in longhand in a day, and the labor of 
such composition is not much greater, by the hour, 
than it is to sit and write it out by the slow pro- 
cess of longhand. Then you could do the same 
amount of mental labor and do it better, and 
have ten hours of opportunity to exercise and 
recreate. 

You are known for a fertile imagination, for in- 
ventive ingenuity, ability to originate, and to 
make new combinations of old facts; and as a 
writer or speaker, as a mauufacturer or artist, 
you would always be developing something new ; 
either striking out into new fields of thought and 
of invention, or reorganizing old ideas and old 
mechanical proce ses. Your large Constructive- 
ness is a source of great success to you in what- 
ever department of effort you may devote your 
time. You are always finding out something new 
and making old subjects racy and adapting them 
to the times. 

Your large Ideality gives you a great fondness 
for the beautiful, the elegant, the stylish, and the 
perfect. Your large Mirthfulness gives you some- 
thing of the tendency to be facetious and to cari- 
cature and represent facts and forms in a witty 
and ludicrous manner. 

You are a natural critic of character, and 
understand the motives and dispositions of strang- 
ers; and if you were an artist, you would put so 
much character into your pictures, that people 
would know, by looking at one of them, precisely 
what the subject was thinking about and what 
were his characteristics. You are also very 
fond of music, poetry, and oratory as well as of 
art. 

You value property, are interested in owning 
things of taste and value, and were you to devote 
yourself to business exclusively, you would soon 
learn to financier well; but your natural tendency 
is not toward the financiering department; it is 
more toward making something perfect that shall 
meet the wants of the world, or gratify iis tastes ; 
in other words, you would make a better manu- 
facturer or artist than merchant. You could 
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make something that the world would want, better 
than you could command good prices and financier 
the income and thus keep the business going. You 
would not make so good a publisher as an editor. 
You would take more pleasure and pride in mak- 
ing a good paper than in working up the financial 
department, and making it a paying concern. 

You have a very strong will—this you probably 
get from your father; but you get the finer 
qualities, the impulse, the genius, more from your 
mother. In combination with your tastes and 
criticism and genius, you have courage, pride, 
force, firmness, and will-power, which serve to im- 
press these other qualities upon those who come 
within your sphere. Your Combativeness and 
Destructiveness‘are rather large ; and these join- 
ed to your independence and will-power make 
your character very positive. 

Your intellect, imagination, and temperament 
indicate sharpness, clearness, and vividness, while 
the elements of force indicate dignity, strength, 
courage, determination, and power to wield your 
abilities successfully. 

You are a very social man. You arejfond of all 
the interests of home. You regard the cradle as 
an altar which is very near to heaven. You love 
children as well as a mother, and if you were 
to write any poetry, the chances would be very 
strong that you would begin at the cradle or end 
there. 

Your friendship is very intense. You are not 
satisfied with a few particular cronies—you feel 
as if you wanted to loveeverybody. Thisis part- 
ly a philanthropic spirit. You discriminate 
among good men as to who shall be your select 
companions, still, you feel no necessity of dismiss- 





ing an old friend to make room for a new one, but 
you would prefer rather to have an extension- 
table and have another turkey bought, and in- 
crease the viands as the number of friends might 
increase. You are at home in the social circle. 
Your influence with women is considerably more 
than average. If you were to fall into difficul- 
ties, or poverty, or suffering of any kind, woman 
would be your earnest advocate; children also 
would take your part. Whoever, as a child, has 
known you, clings to you as he becomes older. If 
you wanted an office, your true way would be to 
electioneer with the children, and you would be 
sure to get their votes when they become old 
enough. There is not one man in ten thousand 
who has as much love for children as you, or who 
has, in conjunction with that, so great a develop- 
ment of the organs necessary for a teacher; but 
you are capable of teaching the higher branches 
and the more advanced minds You would excel 
as a classical scholar, and would also excel in 
the sciences, as an artist, a writer, or mechan- 
ician. 

You ought to have more Hope and more Venera- 
tion. If you had more Hope, you would not feel 
as anxious relative to success, and would, conse- 
quently, take life more easily, and not wear your- 
self out by that anxious care which creates fric- 
tion, The best advice I can give you, is to take 
life coolly, live moderately, and not try to do six 
days’ work in one. Spread your effort over the 
whole year. It is not necessary that everything 
be done at once. As I have before said, sleep 
abundantly, exercise largely, avoid unnecessary 
care, anxiety, and friction. You need more body, 
and must husband your resources, or you will 
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be likely to wear out through the over-action of 
your brain. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


James CrurksHank, the enterprising editor 
and publisher of the \Vew York Teacher, was 
born in Argyle, Washington County, N. Y., Au- 
gust 28, 1831. He is the sixth of eight children, 
and inherits from his parents a sound constitution 
and remarkable powers of physical and mental 
endurance. He is of medium height, slightly 
built, of active temperament, and characterized 
for energy, precision, and independence. Trained 
to habits of self-reliance, and with an ardent thirst 
for knowledge, he left the paternal roof at the age 
of fourteen, and, aided at the first by his elder 
brother Robert, has carved his own way to the 
post of usefulness and honor that he now occupies. 

He was fitted for college in Albany, under the 
immediate instruction of Rev. Dr. P. Bullions, and 
matriculated at Union College in 1847. Here he 
remained a year, when he left for a temporary en- 
gagement as teacher. This new calling he prose- 
cuted with some success for a couple of years, but 
feeling the need of farther culture, and having, at 
that time, a leaning toward the Church, he spent 
another year at Madison University. Leaving col- 
lege a second time to replenish his exhausted 
finances, he engaged in a school in New Jersey. 
His success and fondness for the vocation decided 
his future course. He gave his whole soul to the 
profession of his choice, and became at once an 
earnest worker in the educational reforms of the 
day. 

In conjunction with his brother he established 
a classical school at Bellport, L. I., where he spent 
three years. His sympathies and aid going out 
from the narrow limits of his own school-room, he 
met regularly with the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and was a leading spirit in all measures for 
the improvement of the means of public education. 
In 1855 he was elected a member of the board of 
editors of the \Vew York Teacher at the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, and in 
the autumn of the same year he removed to Al- 
bany to accept the post of first clerk in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. This position he 
resigned the following year, the State Association 
having tendered to him that of editor and pub- 
lisher of the Teacher. This periodical was, at 
that time, deeply involved and crippled in its 
finances. To its management the publisher gave 
his best endeavors, and entered with spirit into 
all plans that promised educational reform. The 
Teacher is now one of the most enlightened and 
progressive journals in the country, and is doing 
good service in the educational cause. At the last 
annual meeting the Association again placed it in 
his hands for the further term of five years. 

Mr. C.’s style, as a writer, is terse, direct, and 
elegant. He is precise in the use of language, 
and no great talker, unless deeply interested, and 
then he is zealous as the supporter of any mea- 
sure his judgment approves. He speaks with ra- 
pidity and earnestness, and is of pleasing address. 
He belongs to the‘conservative school of reformers, 
and subjects each new scheme to careful examina- 
tion before giving it his indorsement. He was 
among the founders of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and has ever given it cordial support by 
his pen, voice, and presence. 


SS. —_—-- ———— 





If culture, zeal, and love of the profession can 
accomplish anything, there is before him a career 
of usefulness that will tell upon the educational 
interests of the State and country. 
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DEATH OF MR. WM. COMBB. 


Diep in Jersey City, N. J., after a long and 
painful disease of the heart and lungs, in his 66th 
year, William Combe, the last surviving brother 
of the late George Combe, Esq., author of “ The 
Constitution of Man,” ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” ‘“Phre- 
nology,” “* The Relation Between Science and Re- 
ligion,” and other scientific works: “a man of 
the greatest purity of mind,” as Prof. Rogers said 
of him to the writer of this notice. 

Mr. Wm. Combe was one of seventeen children, 
all from the same parents, born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and the last surviving brother of Dr. 
Andrew and Mr. George Combe, to both of whom 
he bore a striking resemblance, and especially to 
the Doctor. He was a tall, stout, and well-formed 
man, with a large and well-developed head, where- 
in all the mental organs were in good endowment, 
working together in beautiful harmony; in the 
manifestation of all the feelings and thoughts of 
enlightened human nature, guided and controlled 
by reason, conscience, and sound understanding. 
He was in truth a Christian philosopher, a firm 
believer in the great and delightful doctrine that 
God governs the moral as well as physical world 
by the natural laws, and that we can not be well 
or happy, much less prosperous in this beautiful 
world, unless we first study and obey the laws 
governing our own nature, and their relation 
with the world in which we live. His whole life 
was in perfect keeping with these philosophical 
sentiments, and during his long and severe sick- 
ness he preserved a calm and cheerful state of 
feeling, often remarking to his excellent and de- 
voted wife, and the two lovely daughters, his only 
children—now entering into womanhood—that 
“God was good,” and “that he was ready to go 
home and be at peace there, as he had been on 
earth, with al{f mankind.” 

His attachments to his family and friends were 
strong and abiding; his kindness, love of truth, 
and moral honesty were in full endowment, and 
ever active elements in his mental constitution, 
as the writer of this poor tribute to his memory 
well knows, having been intimately acquainted 
with him the last twenty-five years. His death 
is a great loss to his charming family. To his 
numerous friends, his many virtues and purity 
of life will long be cherished as the bequest left 
them of a good friend and Christian philosopher, 
whose like we fear we shall not soon see again. 

Unica, N. Y. J. McC. 





Love in & woman’s heart is like a fountain in a 
woodland dell, covered with mosses and fern- 
leaves. No ray of sunsbine reaches it, and no 
breath of summer air stirs its waters The idle 
wanderer may roam around it, may even pluck 
the blue forget-me-nots upon its brink, without 
discovering it. He who can gently untwine the 
clinging vines, and push aside the drooping leaves, 
until he gazes into the pure depths, will see re- 
flected upon the bosom of the trembling water not 
only the deep blue heavens and the golden stars, 
but nearer to him will look up from those dark- 
ling depths his own image.—-C. E. Fairfield. 
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DRUNKEN PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Tue public have long been imposed upon, and 
greatly disgusted by a few—and by a very few— 
miserable vagabonds, who steal the livery of sci- 
ence to obtain the means wherewith to gratify 
gross and perverted appetites and propensities. 
We could name more than one of this description, 
but prefer not to. bring them into notice, or to de- 
file our pages with their names. Our object in 
this reference to the matter is simply to warn the 
public to be on their guard against pretenders, im- 
postors, and dissipated vagabonds. 

It is enough for us to state that no true phre- 
nologistxso far forgets himself as to commit the 
offenses named above. A true phrenologist must 
be a true man—a temperate, circumspect, up- 
right, worthy citizen. The following testimony is 
in point. A distinguished United States senator, 
referring to PureNoLocy, writes us as follows : 

**When a man properly understands himself, 
mentally and physically, his road to happiness is 
smooth, and society has a strong guaranty for his 
good conduct and usefulness.” 

«* His road to happiness is smooth”—a very im- 
portant matter in the journey of life. Again: by 
his understanding himself, ‘‘ society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.” 
This is not only true, but it is a testimonial 
worthy its high source. 

We may add, inasmuch as our science is 
brought into disrepute by the vile and vicious 
vagabonds, we would urge upon all true friends 
of the cause to discountenance and put down these 
offenders. 

PuHRENOLOGY is no more responsible for the 
bad uses to which these creatures put it, than is 
Christianity at fault for “‘ cloaking” wicked men 
and women who thus pervert it. 

The credit of a good bank may not suffer on ac- 
count of counterfeits which may be put into circu- 
lation, and yet many innocent persons may be 
“taken in.” By observing the following general 
rules, the public need not be deceived by this class 
of impostors. 

A good phrenologist will neither get drunk, 
gamble, lie, or steal. Neither will he engage in 
any of the low or wicked pursuits. He will not 
use profane or vulgar language, nor glory in his 
shame. But, on the contrary, a good phrenol- 
ogist will live a life of usefulness, circumspection, 
and honor. He will not only preach the truth, 
but he will practice it on all occasions. In short, 
a good phrenologist will be a good citizen, a gen- 
tleman, a mediator, and the benefactor of his 
race. All this, and more, may be expected from 
one thoroughly imbued with the true spirit of 
Phrenology, while the worst conduct may be look- 
ed for from those who prostitute “‘ our noble sci- 
ence” to base purposes. 

The public should discriminate, and not suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon by ignorant, wick- 
ed, and graceless scamps. 

We do know that the tendencies of this science 
are UPWARD, HIGH, AND HOLY. 

We close with a testimonial from that great and 
lamented scholar and statesman, the Hon. Horace 
Mann, who said : 

**T look upon Phrenology as the guide to phi- 
losophy and the handmaid of Christianity. Who- 
ever disseminates true Phrenology is a public 
benefactor.” 
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[CONTIN UED FROM PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT.] 
commodating our conduct to the agencies of the material objects around 
us. It seems irrational to expect that God will hereafter compensate 
good men for sufferings which they bring upon themselves by neglect- 
ing to study and obey his own institutions. 

The next class of objects to which I solicit your attention is the 
organic. These have received definite constitutions, and observe spe- 
cific modes of action; in other words, they also act under fixed and 
independent laws, impressed on their constitution by nature. Thus, 
the human body is subject to continual waste, to repair which nutri- 
ment is necessary. This is supplied through the medium of the 
blood; which replaces decayed particles carried off by the absorbent 
vessels, and stimulates the brain and other organs to perform their 
functions aright. But to render it capable of accomplishing these 
objects, it must be supplied with chyle from the ,stomach, and oxygen 
from the lungs; and hence a necessity arises for eating wholesome 
food and breathing pure air. The bones are composed of organized 
materials, and are supplied with certain vessels for their nutrition, and 
with others for the removal of their decayed particles; all of which act 
regularly, like the mechanism of a plant. Similar observations apply 
to the muscles, the skin, the blood-vessels, the brain, and all other por- 
tions of the body. 

Growth and decay, health and ‘disease, pleasure and pain, in all of 
these parts, take place according to fixed rules, which are impressed 
on the organs themselves; and the organs act invariably, independently, 
and immutably, according to these rules. For instance—if we neglect 
to take exercise, the circulation of the blood becomes languid, the 
bones, muscles, nerves, and brain are imperfectly nourished ; and the 
consequences are—pain, loss of appetite, of strength, of mental vivacity, 
and vigor, and a general feeling of unhappiness. If we labor too in- 
tensely with our minds, we exhaust our brains, impair digestion, and 
destroy sleep; this renders the organs of the mind incapable of action ; 
and we are visited at last with lassitude, imbecility, palsy, apoplexy, or 
death. If we exercise our muscles too severely and too long, we ex- 
pend an undue amount of the nervous energy of our bodies on them, 
our brains become incapable of thinking, and the nerves incapable of 
feeling, and dullness and stupidity seize on our mental powers. 

It is, therefore, a law inscribed on the constitution of the body— 
That we shouldiconsume a sufficiency of wholesome food, and breathe 
unvitiated air. And however moral our conduct, however constant our 
attendance in the house of prayer, however benevolent our actions may 
be, yet, if we neglect this organic law, punishment. will be inflicted. 
In like manner, if the laws of exercise be infringed--if, for instance, 
we overwork the brain, we are visited with punishment, whether the 
offense be committed in reclaiming the heathen, in healing the sick, in 
pursuing commerce, in gaming, or in ruling a state. If we overtask 
the brain at all, it becomes exhausted, and its action is enfeebled; and 
as the efficiency of the mind depends on its proper condition, the men- 
tal powers suffer a corresponding obscuration and decay. 

There is obvious reason in this arrangement also. If the brain were 
to flourish under excessive toil, in a good cause, and suffer under the 
same degree of exertion only in a bad one, the order of nature would 
be deranged. Good men would no longer be men; they might dis- 
pense with food, sleep, repose, and every other enjoyment which binds 
them to the general company of mankind. Bat, according to the view 
which I am expounding, we are led to regard the constitution, modes 
of action, and relations of our organized system, as all instituted directly 
by the Creator; birth from organized parents, growth, decay, and 
death in old age appear as inherent parts of our frames, designedly 
allotted to us; while pain, disease, premature decay, and early death 
appear, to a great extent, to be the consequences of not using our con- 
stitutions properly. 

When, therefore, we see the children of good men snatched away 
by death in infancy or youth, we should ascribe that calamity to these 
children having inherited feebly organized bodies from their parents, 
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or having, through ignorance or improper treatment, been led, in their 
modes of life, to infringe the laws which regulate organic matter. The 
object of their death seems to be to impress on the spectators the im- 
portance of attending to these laws, and to prevent the transmission of 
imperfect corporeal systems to future beings. If we see the children 
of the wicked flourishing in health and vigor, the inference is, that they 
have inherited strong constitutions from their parents, and have not in 
their own lives seriously transgressed the organic laws. We have no 
authority from our philosophy for supposing that Providence, in re- 
moving the just man’s children, intends merely to try his faith or 
patience, to wean him from the world, or to give occasion for recom- 
pensing him hereafter for his suffering ; nor for believing that the un- 
just man’s family is permitted to flourish, with a view of aggravating 
his guilt by adding ingratitude for such blessing to his other iniquities 
in order to augment his punishment ina future life. We see, in these 
results, siinply the consequences of obedience and disobedience to the 
laws impressed by the Creator on our constitution. 

This principle delivers us from some perplexities and difficulties 
When the children of good men are healthy, this circumstance is re- 
garded as agreeable to the notions which we entertain of a just Provi- 
dence. But when other men, not less excellent, have feeble children, 
who die prematurely and leave the parents overwhelmed with grief, 
the course of Providence is regarded as inscrutable; or, by way of 
reconciling it to reason, we are told that those whom God loveth, he 
chasteneth. When, however, the wicked man’s children die prema- 
turely, this is regarded as a just punishment for the sins of the parents ; 
but sometinies they live long, and are prosperous; and this is cited as 
an example of the long-suffering and loving-kindness of God! The 
understanding is confounded by these contradictory theories, and no 
conclusions applicable to our practical improvement can be drawn from 
the events. When we look at the independence of the natural laws, 
when we recognize the principle that obedience to each has it peculiar 
reward, and disobedience its appropriate punishment, we find that our 
difficulties diminish. The man who obeys every law but one, is pun- 
ished for his single infraction; and he by whom one only is obeyed, 
does not, on account of his neglect of all the others, lose the reward 
of his solitary act of obedience. 

It still remains true, that “those whom God loveth, he chasteneth,” 
because the punishments inflicted for the breach of his laws are insti- 
tuted in love, to induce us to obey them for our own good; but we 
escape from the contradiction of believing that he sometimes shows 
his love by punishing men who obey his Jaws; which would be the 
case if he afflicted good men by bad health, or by the death of their 
children, merely as trials and chastisements, independently of their 
having infringed the laws of their organic constitution. 

We avoid also another contradiction. The most religious persons 
who implicitly believe that disease is sent as a chastisement for sin, or 
in token of Divine love, never hesitate, when they are sick, to send for 
a physician, and pay him large fees to deliver them as speedily as pos- 
sible from this form of spiritual discipline. This is very inconsistent 
on their parts. The physician, however, proceeds at once to inquire 
into‘the physical causes which have disordered the patient’s organiza- 
tion; he hears of wet feet, exposure to cold air, checked perspiration, 
excessive fatigue, or some similar influence, and he instantly prescribes 
physical remedies, and it is often successful in removing the disorder. In 
all this proceeding, the common sense of the patient and physician 
leads them to practice the very doctrine which I am expounding: They 
view the suffering as the direct consequence of the departure of some 
of the bodily organs from their healthy course of action, and they en- 
deavor to restore that state. 

A striking illustration of the difference of practical result between 
the one and the other of these views of the Divine administration is 
furnished by the history of the cholera. When it approached Edin- 
burgh, a board of health was instituted under the guidance of physi- 
cians. They regarded the cholera simply as a disease, and they viewed 
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disease as the result of disordered bodily func- 
tions. They, therefore, urged cleanliness, sup- 
plied nourishing food to the poor, and provided 
hospitals and medicine for the infected ; and 
these means were, on the whole, surprisingly 
successful. Rome is at this moment threatened 
with the approach of the cholera; but the 
Pope and his Cardinals are pleased to view it, 
not as a disease, but asa religious dispensation ; 
and what means do they use to prevent its ap- 
proach? A friend in Rome, in a letter dated 
November 5, 1835, writes thus: “A black 
image of the Virgin has lately been carried 
through the city by the Pope and all the Car- 
dinals, for the express purpose of averting the 
cholera; so you see we are ina hopeful way, 
if it should assail us.” The cholera did attack 
Rome, and fifteen thousand persons fell vic- 
tims to it, out of a population not much exceed- 
ing that of Edinburgh, where fewer than three 
thousand perished. Every reflecting mind 
must see the superiority of the precautions 
used in the city of Edinburgh over those prac- 
ticed in Rome ; yet the opinion that disease is 
the consequence of disordered bodily organs, 
and that the action of these organs is regulated 
by laws peculiar to themselves and distinct 
from the moral and religious laws, lies at the 
bottom of these different courses of action. 
My aim, you will perceive, is to bring our phi- 
losophy and our religious notions into harmo- 
ny, and to render our practice consistent with 


both. [ro Bx conTrxvED.] 





START RIGHT!—No. 2. 


BY A. D. J. 

I wap the happiness to be one of the audience 
to which Professor Agassiz delivered his first lec- 
ture in the United States, It was in our modern 
Athens, the city of Boston. It was introductory 
to his great series of lectures which followed, on 
the subject of Natural Philosophy and Science. 
Well do I recollect—it was many years agone— 
the rich and glowing thoughts which sparkled 
amidst the broken language as it fell from his 
unanglicized lips. It was as if he had thrust his 
hand into the casket of science, and scattered 
broadcast the diamonds, and rubies, and pearls 
therein treasured up. Among other things, he 
related an incident of his own experience, which 
is so illustrative of what I wish to say in this con- 
nection, that I can not forbear transferring it to 
these papers, and will speak in his person, although 
the language may not be exactly his. 

« While I was in Switzerland, revising Profes- 
sor ——’s great work on the fishes of that region, 
my brother, who at that time was pushing his 
investigations into the chalk mines which lie be- 
neath the great city of Paris, sent me a single 
scale of a fish unlike anything ever before known. 
I immediately set myself to work to rear the fab- 
ric of which only this single brick was known to 
exist. When I had completed my fish, I sent a 
drawing of it, with a description of its habits, etc., 
to the Journal of Arts and Sciences, then issued 





at Paris, in which it was published. Several 
years after, my brother found in those chalk for- 
mations a perfect fossil of the same species, and 
sent it for my inspection. On comparing it with 
my drawing, I found that so exactly had I deline- 
ated it, that not asingle line required alteration.” 

In connection with this I would also state the 
fact, that there are in the same Academy savans 
so perfectly skilled in the Auman natural science, 
that they, with equal facility, erect a perfect 
manikin of any subject, whose dissected foot or 
hand is sent to their inspection. 

The use which I wish to make of these very 
striking facts is this: If from the examination 
of a single scale or bone of an extinct race, the 
naturalist can tell you to what class of animals it 
belongs, even if before it had ever been known 
to exist, describing also with almost perfect ex- 
actness the habits of such animals; or if the 
professors of natural science can build for you a 
perfect manikin of your departed friend, whose 
single limb you have placed in their hands, al- 
though they have never seen the individual or 
heard any description of him, surely it should 
not be a thing to excite a wondering disbelief when 
the professed phrenologist assumes to predicate 
character on the external manifestations of the 
human head, the seat of the brain, the confessed 
throne of the mind or soul. 


It does not amount to an argument against the 
assumption, because there be heads “so like as 
any twins,” which yet give out such dissonant 
signs. For Phrenology itself acknowledges that 
these dissonances arise from some disturbing cause 
over which the mind has no control. Two bells 
cast in the same mold, of equal purity and 
weight of metal, entirely similar in ali external 
aspects, are found to give out tones entirely dis- 
similar; one sonorous, liquid, powerful—the 
other dull, thin, and light, and varying also in 
their key. Science teaches, and unerringly 
teaches, that there is somewhere a real cause for 
this difference, sometimes discoverable upon close 
investigation, sometimes defying the most rigid 
and protracted scrutiny. A thousand causes may 
produce the resuit; the incorporation of some for- 
eign substance—a formidable bubble of air lodged 
near the edge—the difference of the temperature 
when the bell was cast—an internal and invisible 
fracture, and innumerable and almost inconceiv- 
able other causes may produce the result. 

And so of the head; although there may be 
great incongruity of character wheretwo headsare 
presented exceedingly similar in their cranial de- 
velopments, it militates nothing against the 
validity of the claim of Phrenology; for if this 
single case of incongruity is of so much importance 
in the estimation of the skeptic, what will he do 
with the thousand-and-one cases of perfect agree- 
ment? You shall find two heads of similar form, 
which shall manifest adverse characteristics ; and 
80 you shall find two bells, as nearly similar as two 
peas, which, when struck at the same time and 
manner, shall give out jangling tones. But these 
prove only the exception to the law which makes 
ten thousand bells to chime in harmony, and 


twice ten thousand heads to give forth to the ma- | 


gician’s touch the same indubitable tokens. 
The difficulty of arranging and locating these 
various and varied manifestations is a far less 





difficult process than may at first glance be sup- 
posed. Slow, it assuredly must have been, and 
at first exceedingly imperfect. Nay, it can not 
be denied that the science is yet far from being 
perfected. Like all other sciences, it must be sub- 
ject to imperfections ; and unlike the exact and 
mathematical sciences, it must forever be subjec- 
to the progress of knowledge, and the mental pro- 
cesses of the minds which undertake to decide 
upon it. Every new stand-point presents some 
different aspect, or at least some different shading 
of the same aspect. Two or more men may look 
upon the same object, for instance, each from a 
different point of observation, and although there 
shall be perfect harmony in the decision as to 
what the object is, there may be a wide discrep- 
ancy as to many of its details. 

And this, to some brain, may prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to concession, and a sufficient 
ground to others for not only disbelief, but for de- 
rision, and scorn as well. But these things affect 
truth in no other way than to polish and render 
it more visible and self-evident. The most mat- 
ter-of-fact things have been laughed to scorn ere 
this—things which no man would now tempt the 
mad-house by even doubting. 

But there is a large and rapidly growing class 
whose faith in science is just dawning, and who 
begin to hunger and thirst for the knowledge 
which it is the prerogative of Phrenology to im- 
part. Men and women who, enigmatical to them- 
selves, would fain solve the riddle of their lives— 
men and women who, perceiving the loss they have 
suffered through the ignorance of their fathers, 
and mothers, and teachers, are intensely desirous 
that their offspring shall have all the advantages 
which to their childhood and youth were denied ; 
and who anxiously look to Phrenology as their as- 
sistant and guide in conducting the training and 
development of the pure immortals intrusted to 
their charge. 

For this class of inquirers we write, and to 
them would we devote especially what we have to 
say in the conclusion of these papers, and in which 
we propose to consider— 

I. The Objections which are commonly urged 
against Phrenology, and 

II. The 4pplication of this science to the de- 
velopment and training of the Physical, Intellec- 
tual,and Moral natures of our children and youth. 





Our Journats In THE SourH.—While politi- 
cians are striving for personal and party ends to 
array one portion of our common country against 
the other, there are still some questions that are 
discussed harmoniously, and with benefit to all 
concerned ; among these are PuHrenotocy and 
Physiology: and to prove conclusively that this 
is the fact, we have but to refer to our subscrip- 
tion books. For while most Northern publica- 
tions are tabooed by our Southern citizens, our 
subscriptions for the PurenotocicaL JourNnaL 
from that section bid fair to surpass in number 
those of any previous year. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles taught by Phrenology, and 
a course of life founded on those principles, would 
make our country one harmonious whole. 

This fact is beginning to be known by the best 
thinkers everywhere, hence the patronage and sup- 
port given to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. 
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PROP. FOWLER’S LECTURES. 


On the evening of January 28th, 1860, Mr. L. 
N. Fowxer, of the firm of Fowier anv WELLS, 
having given the last lecture of his second course 
at Hope Chapel, Broadway, New York: Alanson 
Nash, Esq , was chosen chairman, and Mr. Charles 
C. Wakely, secretary. Mr. James B. Richards 
offered the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted by acclamation. 

Whereas. Prof. L. N. Fowler having now closed 
his second course of lectures on Phrenology, and 
illustrated its great practical value as an aid to 
self-improvement: we, who have listened to these 
lectures with great delight, deem it due to phre- 
nological science, to its able expositor, and to our- 
selves, to give some expression of our sentiments 
} ag this important subject at this time. There- 

ore, 

Resolved. That phrenology furnishes us a basis 
of a sound mental philosophy, and gives us a 
knowledge of our passions, our sentiments, and 
our intellectual faculties in a manner at once 
clear, practical, and available. 

Resolved. That phrenology is invaluable in its 
application to self-culture, to the choice of occupa- 
tion, to the training and management of children, 
and to the selection of apprentices, agents, busi- 
ness partners, and congenial companions for life ; 
and, as set forth by Prof, Fowler, we think great 
benefit may be derived from this science by all. 

Resolved. That Prof. Fowler’s matter and man- 
ner commend him as a public teacher of phren- 
ology, and it gives us great pleasure to express to 
him our sincere thanks for the fund of useful in- 
struction imparted to us in the lectures now 
closed. 

Resolved. That we hereby earnestly invite Prof. 
Fowler to repeat his lectures in our city at his 
earliest convenience. 

Resolved. That the foregoing resolutions be 
published in our principal daily papers. 

Axanson Nasu, Chairman. 
C. C. Waxexy, Secretary. 





PARASITE PHRENOLOGISTS. 


TueReE are strolling, unprincipled persons, who 
disgrace phrenological science by their immoral- 
ities. Nota few there are who claim to be from 
our office, or agents lecturing for us ; sometimes 
they claim our very name. 

We have no connection with any phrenological 
lecturers outside of our establishment. We hope 
this statement will not be forgotten. 

Anybody can buy charts of us and throw them 
off the dock, or use them for recording examina- 
tions ; but the use of our charts gives them no nec- 
essary connection with us, and involves us in no 
responsibility on their account. 

The foregoing was suggested by the reception 
of the following letter, and this is one of many of 
similar import respecting different persons. 

G » Iu, Jun. 24, 1860. 

Messrs. Fowier anp Weiis—There is an ignorant 
quack phrenologist in this country who, by his reckless 
and disgusting lectures and his failures in examinations, 
is doing the cause a vast deal of injury; and as he makes 
the statement that the chart he uses was gotten up by 
himself, Mr. Fowler, and s mebody e'se, in Joint commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose by the National Phreno- 
logical Association at Chicago some year or two since, 
I deem it due to the cause of Phrenology, which is the 
cause of humanity, as well as to Mr. Fowler, to give 
you these facts. His name is G. W. Radecker. Make 
any use of this you please, and use my name when nec- 
essary. eeeEEE 


(We assure our readers that Mr. Fowler was nevera 
member of such a committee, or joined any individual or 
body of men in pening up a chart in connection with any 
such society.—F. & W.] 








Go Correspondents. 


To A. R. 0., of Metomen, Wis.—You say, “In 
all the almanacs the sun is calculated to rise at the same 
time on a parallel instead of a meridian.” If by “ the same 
time” you mean the same instant of absolute time, it is 
not so, nor do the almanacs so state it. You must be 
aware that different meridians have different times, so that 
when it is noon on any meridian it is 11 o’clock on another 
meridian 15 degrees to the west, and 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon on a meridian 15 degrees to the eust of it. The time 
ef the sun’s rising and setting is therefore marked down 
in the time of the meridian of the place for which the al- 
manac is calculated. All places in the same meridian 
have the same hours or time of day, though the hours of 
his rising and setting will differ materially according to 
the latitude. 

You are therefore wrong in supposing that the sun rises 
and sets at the same time to all places under the same 
meridian. If you travel southward on your own, or any 
other meridian till you get to the equator, you will find 
that the sun will rise and set there throughout the year at 
6 o’clock, so that the day and night will be equal through- 
out the year; and any length of day or night may be found 
on that or any other meridian from twelve hours to six 
months by moving southerly or northerly. The hour of 
the sun’s rising and setting depends on the latitude of the 
place and the sun’s declination taken in combination with 
each other; and this hour is (with a small exception which 
will be noticed presently) the same for all places on the 
same parallel. The exception is caused by the small 
change which takes place in the sun’s declination when 
passing from the meridian of one place to that of another 
on the same parallel, which change will affeet the hour of 
rising and setting some little, but as this never exceeds a 
small fraction of a minute of time, generally only a few 
seconds, the almanac-makers rarely pay attention to it. 








D. W. K.—Accept our warmest thanks for the 
club of subscribers for Lire. The work to which you refer 
—now out of print—will be revised and reprinted at our 
earliest convenience. —— 

E M. H., Ohio.—The ‘gentlemen about whom 
you inquire is capable of filling the place assigned him, 
and that, too, most creditably ; but surrounded as he is by 
ambitious and mercenary politicians, he may yield to a 
course of action which may be repugnant to his own 
judgment and his better feelings. 


T. J. McM.—* Fowler on Memory” will give 
you valuable hints as to cultivating your intellect and im- 
proving the memory. The cost of this book, by mail, is 
88c. “* Educati plete” embraces the above book 
and two others—viz., “ Self-Culture” and “ Physiology,” 
and the whole costs, by mail, $2 50. 





H. E. W.—1st. You are practical and ingenious, 
and could do well in some nice mechanical pursuit, with 
proper culture. 2d. You could succeed as a Water.Cure 
physician. 8d. You would succeed as a scholar in lan- 
guages rather than as a talker. 


J. B.—We know of no book that explains the 
method of taking plaster casts, which is in the market- 
Besides, very few p could d in taking casts of 
heads without some experience, with the fullest descrip- 
tion. You should consult a dentist or some one else, and 
learn bow to work the plaster, and then try common things 
before you try the human face. 














Piterury Hotices. 


to any meehanic. It also contains seven pages of ‘ Advice 
in Regard to Obtaining Patents for Invention,’ which is 
worth double the price asked for the work.”—ew Hamp- 
shore Gazeae, 

“ Filled with tables and other matter of the highest im- 
portance to mechanics and inventors. The last seven 
pages are devoted to a thorough and complete explana- 
tion of the way to proceed in order to procure patents for 
inventions. It is a reliable little book, and should be in 
the possession of every mechanic, and particularly should 
those have it who are of an inventive turn of mind.”— 
Saint Anthmy Eapress. 

“ It contains many useful tables especially calculated to 
interest and instruct and assist all mechanics and invent- 
ors. Itis a useful pocket companion.”—Lewingion Leader, 

The Wellsboro’ Advertiser pronounces it “a gem in its 
way. 

The Literary Repository says: “ It can not fail to be of 
great value to every mechanic, artizan, and inventor in 
the country. A real multwm in parce.” 

The Oskaloosa Times says: “It is a ‘valuable pocket 
almanac, neatly printed, and contains much useful inform- 
ation to the mechanic and cularly to the inventor.” 

The Greyville Jnde; mt says: “It is a comprehen- 
sive little work, ae number of interesting tables 
for inventors and mechan! Send for it.” 


We send single copies, pre-paid by post, for 6 cents, or 
12 copies for 50 cents,’or 25 copies for $1. Address 
Fow.rz axp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Firth Annvau Report or THE SouTHERN 

On1o Lunatic ASYLUM For THE Year 1859. 

By a rapid glance through this report we are led to con- 
clude that it is under very thorough and efficient manage- 
ment, and that it is conducted more economically than 
public institutions (even in this country) generally are. 
Of late years more attention has been paid to the moral 
management of the insane than formerly, and it gives us 
pleasure to note the improvements made in this depart- 
ment of public charity, or rather public duty. 

Dr. J. J. McIlhenny is the superintendent and physician, 
and from what we know of him we commend this institu- 
tion to public regard. For, like all other eminent physi- 
cians of the insane, such as the eminent Dr. Woodward, 
Dr. Brigham, Dr. Rockwell, and Dr. Buttolph, he is a 
thorough-going phrenologist, and carries into his position 
that knowledge which is so essential to the correct com- 

rehension of insanity and the treatment of the insane. 

r. MecIlbenny is ae where he is known by all 
who are sufficiently informed to have an intelligent and 
valuable opinion on the subject. Since his cennection 
with the institution he has been enabled to m: the pa- 
tients without ayer severity of any kind, and he walks 
among them like a fond father. They follow and love him 
like child 8 to Dr. McIihenny. 





In Paess.—Fow.er anv WELLs will shortly 
publish a useful and suggestive work, entitled— 

How ro Live: Saving and Wasting, or Domestic 
Economy I\lustrated by the Life of Two Families of Oppo- 
site Character, Habits, and Practices. in a Pleasant Tale 
of Real Life, full of Useful Lessons in Housekeeping, and 
Hints How to Live, How to Have, How to Gain, and 
How to be Happy: including the Story of A Diwz a 
Day. By Solon Robinson. 

Also, a small band-book on— 
Tue Human Voice: Its Right Management in 
Speaking, Reading, and Debating—inclading the Princi- 
ples of True Eloquence ; together with the Functions of 
the Vocal Organs—the Motion of the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet—the Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vo- 
cal and Articulating Organs—Origin and Construction of 
the English Language—Proper Methods of Delivery— 
Remedial Effects of Reading and Speaking, ete. By the 
Rev. W. W. Cazalet. New York: Fowier axp W2x1s, 
publishers. Pre-paid by mail, in pamphlet, for 15 cents, 
in muslin, 25 cents. 


The author says: ‘‘ The work I now present tothe pub- 
lic is the result of much thought and wae | over a od 
of more than fifteen years. Having myself su from 


- 





“Oor Lirrie Pocket Petr.”—The tol- 
lowing are among the numerous testimonials given by the 
the press to “The Mechanics’ and Inventors’ Pocket 
Almanac for 1860 :” 

“ Such is the title of a neat little annual published by 
Fow er anp We tts, New York It contains besides the 
calendar pages, several tables of interest to the mechanic , 
and inventor—one for ascertaining the number of days 
from any one day in the year to another; the velocity of 
water per second ; specific gravities of metals and woods ; 
lengths of pendulums vibrating in given periods of time ; 
the wind as a motive power; on s'eam, temperature, and 
power under arena tt any on iron per foot, copper, | 
ete., with numerous other tabies and suggestions valuable , 





relaxation of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion after 

peaking and reading, I set to work to consider the cause. 
‘This Jed me to investigate the mechapism end action of the 
vocal organ, and the result has been the present work. in 
which I have endeavored to — the - nts — of ~ 
the organs concerned in the formation . Lepea 
confidently of the effect that must follow from attention to 
the rules I have laid down, not only from my own case, 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted these 
principie. * * * * * My object is the promu' 

of true principles not only for establishin rules 
for guidance from the first elements of speaking and read- 
ing to the highest outpourings of eloquence, but also af- 
fording a means for relief to those suffering from the many 
evils arising from misunderstanding aud wrong direction, 
where the voice is the basis of the professional career. 

In this second edition I have mtroduced the subject of 

Delivery as a system fr correct speaking and reading. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Treaus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


“THE LEADING TWO-DOLLAR MAGAZINE! 





ARTHUR'S 
Lapies’ Homer MAGAZINE 
FOR 1860. 
VOLUME XV. AND XVI. 
Edited by 


T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Health, 
Fashions, and Domestic Happiness. 


The Publishers of “ Antavr’s Lapres’ Home MaGazine” 
claim for it the distinction of being the Best TWo-DoOLLAR 
MaGaztyve in the country. And this is the voice of the 

ress as well as the people. Read the following, from 

undreds of like tenor in our possession : 

Decidedly the best of the two-dollar Magazines. — 
Courier, Findley, O. 

The best two-dollar Magazine published.—Democrat, 
Kenton, 0. 

2 The cheapest and best of its kind.—Rep., Nashville, 
d 


nd. 

The very best Magazine extant.—Argus, Corydon, Ind. 

— a of the two-dollar Magazines.—Sentinel, N. 
be O. 

Of all the popular family Magazines, we give this the 
preference.— Witness, Indianapolis, Ind, 

It stands among the foremost of our Magazines.— Times, 
Delphi, Ind. 

Beyond all doubt the best two-dollar monthly in the 
land.— Citizen, Urbana, 0. 

We look upon this popular work as one of the first in 
the country.— Rep., Lancaster, N. Y. 

There is no zine in the country we prefer to 
Arthur’s.— Herald, Marion, Iowa. 

It is pure and good, always aiming to elevate, purify, 
and refine.— Mail, Waterville, Me 

It is equal to, and, we were about to say, surpasses the 
far-famed “ Godey.”—Southern Tier, Belmont, N. Y. 

It should enter every house and home in our broad 
land.— Republican, Valparaiso, Ind. 

We expect to take it until we get too blind from old age 
to read anything—and then, if any one will read for us, 
we'll still take it— press, Sullivan, Jil. 

TERMS: TWO DOLLARS a year in advance. 
Two Copies for one year...............000e6 $3 00 
Four Copies for one year................... 5 00 

All additional subscribers above four at the same rate, 
that is, $1 25 perannum. Where twelve subscribers and 
$15 are sent, the getter-up of the Club will be entitled to 
an additional copy of the Magazine. 

Those who send smaller clubs will be entitled to the 
extra copy by making additions thereto until the number 
reaches twelve. 

It is not required that all the subscribers to a Club be at 
the same Post-Office. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe or 


make up Clubs. 
CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year $3 50 
Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine, one year.. 3 50 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post. ...... 
ddress, T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
823 Walnut Street, Pniladelp hia 





Tue Warer-Cure Journaun —devoted to 
Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health 
—with Engravings illastrating the Human System—A 
Guide to Health and Longevity. Published monthly. 


Goop Heatrn 1s ove Great Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes 
of Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, 

Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, 

Occupation, ete., are clearly presented in the WaTER-CUKE 

Journat. Hydropathy is fully explained and —. to 

all known diseases, Water-Cure is not equaled by any 

other mode of treatment in those comp'aints peculiar to 

Women. Particular directions are given for the treatment 

of ordinary cases at nome, so that all may apply it. The 

JouRnat is designed for the “ People.” Believing Health 

to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of 

= Health to place a copy of the Water-Cure JourNnat 
n every family in the United States. Single Copy, $1 a 
ear; Five Copies, #4; Ten Copies. #7; Twenty Copies, 
10, Subscriptions mav commence now. Address, 
» FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 











For 1860. Now Ready. 


Tue W ATER-CURE ALMANAC 
FOR 1860, contains —besides all the usual calendars— 
Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained ; Gymnas- 

tics for Consumptives ; Healthy Children ; Tight ing 
and Consumption ; with Hints and Suggestions, Advice, 
etc. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents. 





Tue PurenoLtoeicAL ALMANAC 
for 1860, contains—besides the usual astronomical matters— 


Names of all the Organs; Portraits and Sketches of 
Prescott, Triplet Sisters, Ada Clifton, Major E. W. 
Serrell, George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. 
Mugg 6 Dr. Phelps. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Mattson, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Thos. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and illis, Robert Burns, Signs of Character, 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, etc. Price, six cents, 
or twenty-five for $1. Sent free by first mail. 


Tue Mecnanics’ AND INVENT- 
ORS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— 


A Table showing the Time of the Sun’s Rising and Setting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases ; Com- 
ositions of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per 
econd ; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals 
and Woods; Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in 
Pounds, per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Circular ares 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and 
Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe; Lengths of Pendul ; Temp ‘e of Steam 
at different Atmospheric Pressures; The Wind as a 
Motive Power, ete. Price six cents; twenty-five for $1. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








Homer Hanp-Books. 

We have just published new editions of the fol- 
lowing seasonable and very valuable works. They are 
the most complete, the most beautifully illustrated, and 
perfectly got up of any works of the kind. They may be 
had in one large, handsome, well-bound volume complete, 
or in separate volumes, as preferred. They embrace 


r 

Tut House; 
A New Itivstratep Pocket Manvat or Rural Arcni- 
TECTURE, with numerous views and plans, or How to Build 


DweE.uine-Hovses, Barns anp Sreps, 
Stasies, Horse & Carrie, Ice-Hovses, 
Povu.tey-Hovsss, Pre-Pens, Lance & Smaux. 


And all other buildings for farmers or village residents. 


Tut GarRvDeEN; 
A Pocket Manvat or Horticuttvrg, or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables Fruits, and Flowers, with Information on the 


GrowrTH oF PLAnts, Sorts anp MANvRzEs, 
Tue Kitcuen Garpen, Tue Frorr Garpen, 
Tus Frower Garpen, ORNAMENTAL TreEzs, Ero. 


With the best list of flowering plants, trees, and shrubs 
approved and recommended by the American Institute. 


, 
THe Farm; 

A New Iiicstearep Pocker MAnvat or Practica. Aq- 

RICULTURE, or How to Cultivate all the Field Crops, 


Tue Rotation or Crops, Unper Deatnine, 
Fences, Taerr Varreties, On Farm Crops, 
Farm MANAGEMENT, OrcuarD MANAGEMENT, 


and other subjects of the utmost importance to every farm- 
er. It will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work 
does not make an improved system of farming * pay.” 


Domerstic ANIMALS; 
A Pocket MANUAL on Stock, or How to Breed, Rear, 
and Use all the Common Domestic Animals, 


Tue Best Horses, Tue Best Carrie, 
Tue Best Mvies, Tue Best Swine, 
Tue Best Sueer, Tur Best Pouttry, 


with Chapters on Bee-Keeping. Diseases, Home Treat- 
MENT, and Cure of Sick Animals, ete. Very important. 


“ The House”—“ The Garden” —“‘The Farm”— 
and «“ Domestic Animals,” may be had In paper 
covers, at 30 cents each, the four at $1; or In 
one large well-bound gilt volume, prepaid by 
first mail to any post-office, for $1 50. 


a 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
908 Broadway, New York. 
G2” Acents anv Booxseiiers, in every city, village, 
or neighborhood, may do weil by engaging in the sale of 
these New Icivstaatep Rorat Hanp-Booxs, 


OO OE, 
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Spatprne’s PrepareD GLUE. 


From the Home Journal, New Yorx, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many apparent trifles continually being 
brought to the surface from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costing 
bat little in detail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 
ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on the 
basis of millions. Such an article is SPALDING’s PreParED 
Give. Its uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is preoared 
with chemicals, and used cold—requiring but little skill or 
time for its application. 

Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & Co., 

48 Cedar Street, New York. 





Tue New Itxuvstratep Setr-Iy- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. his excellent practical 
work, writtee for the information and improvement of a'l, 
embraces, among other topics: Tae Laws or Lire; 
Hereditary Iofluences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Signs or Cuaracter; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties ; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Covers ror Poonoerapuic Re- 


PORTERS.—Moroceo covers, 12me, sent by mail, post- 

paid, for 50 cents. Books for Pencils, 43 pages, 6 cents 

each, or five for 25 cents. Books for Pens, 1” cents each. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


On Trirat.—To GIvE EVERY- 
ody a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 














CHART OF THE ANIMAL KiIN@- 


DOM. By A. M. Redfield. This chart, which is in size 44 
by 5 feet, presents the subject of Natural History before the 
student in the most plain and simple manner possible. 
The arrangement of its several parts is so harmonious 
and beautiful, the classification so lucid and orderly, the 
statements and explanations so brief, yet comprehensive, 
that it merits the attention of all cl»sses, from the student 
desiring to take his first lessons in this great science, to the 
experienced naturalist. To render it, if possible, still more 
plain, the char: is accompanied by a book of 700 rages, 
entitled, Zootoeica Scrence; or, Nature in Livin 
Forms; illustrated by numerous plates. The chart an 
book are furnished for Ten Dollars. Not mailable. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You will like it. A single copy 3 months, 25 cents, 


Now Reapy—A New and Valuable Hand-Book on 


E’Rurtr CuLtTrurReE: 


A Guide to the Cultivation and Management of Fruit 
Trees, with Descriptions of the Best and Most Po; ular 
Varieties. It treats particularly of Arries — Prars— 
Piums—Peacnes—SmAtt Fru:ts—Bereies—and has an 
Appendix, with Directions for Cooking and Preserving all 
Kinds of Fruits. Price, prepaid by first mail, 50 cents. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Lire Itiustratep.—A_ FIRstT- 
class pictorial weekly—Vol. 9—Circulates largely in all 
the States, North, South, East, and West. Adapted to the 
farmer, planter, merchant, inventor, mechanic, and the 
family. $2.a year; #1 half a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


ForE1Gagn PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing fore patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making other arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate. Prudence requires that applicat 
for patents in Europe, pestesserty in England, should be 
raed 2 as early as possible. The drawings for Eoglish ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

4 “provisional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a sma'l part of the whole ex;ense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to Pay. the balance of the funds. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 











Lire I:iusrratep.—A_FIRstT- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 

mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacwurer, builder, 

fruit-grower, etc. #2 a year. “ 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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How to Live: 


Saving anD WastING ; or, Domestic Economy ILivs- 
TRATED by the Life of Two Families of Opposite Character, 
Habits, and Practices, in a Pleasant Tale of Real Life, 
Useful Lessons in Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy; including 
the Story of A Dime a Day. By Solon Robinson. 1860. 
12mo, 340 p: Price, 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on 
receipt of price. New York: Fow1er anp WELLS, Pub- 
lishers, 308 Broadway. 

No man, woman, or child, can read this book without 
being interested in its pleasant narrative and exposition 
of human character, and instructed in its lessons of 
economy, in things that pertain to every-day life, in every 
family. It is written by one of much experience, with the 
sole design to do . It is a good book, written for a 

purpose, and peculiarly well adapted to the use of 
all new beginners in housekeeping. It may be read with 
profit by all classes, and we are confident that no one can 
read it without being interested, amused, and instructed. 








A List oF NEARLY ALL THE 





Dr. S. B. Sarn’s CrystTan 
BATTERY MAGNETIC MACHINE, FOR EXTRACT- 
ING TEETH WITHOUT PAIN, AND FOR MEDI- 
CAL PURPOSES. 

This is the only instrament in the world with both the 


Dreect and To-and-fro currents. The zincs never require 
cleaning. Expense of running it, one cent a week. 
The machine is of strong power, warranted to run well. 


wtie aa filled by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





Lire IcLustratep—A_  FIRST- 


class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth 
volume this week. It is devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- 
ment, the News of the World, and all movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Only $2 a year, or three copies #5. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $10. Getupa Club. Address, 

OWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Water-Cure Establishments in America—their location, 
ete.—given in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 





Lire ItiustRaTED.—A_ FrRst- 
class pictorial family Journal, for men, women, and chil- 
dren, at home and abroad, in school, college, seats of 
government, everywhere, at $2 a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Fruit-GrowErs AND NuRSERY- 
MEN will find an able advocate in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 








SYRINGES. 


Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of Syringes constantly on hand for sale 
at low prices. 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
warranted to give satisfaction, by mail, post-paid for rey 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Establishments 
and those who buy to sell again. Cash orders shall be 
promptly attended to and dispatched by first express. . 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only $1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 













ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAIN- 
ine TO THER 


Patent Office 


Z >», Done to the most prompt 
aud satisfactory 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this office all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past ten years been successfully en, 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention te 
contested cases, 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions w us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

mmunications by letter m reference to Inventionss 
Patents. or Patent ory! attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broadway, New Yors. 








Lire ILLusTRATED.—A_ FIRST- 





class weekly pictorial. Only $2 a year: +! for six months. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to Writs; 


A New Pocxer Manvat or Composition AND LerTre 
Weitine. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 
Business Letters, 
Fami.y Lerrers, Nores anp Car's, AND 
Frrenpiy Lerrers, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 


or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
P ble little 1. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tak; 


A New Pocxer Manvat or ConvVERSATION AND DEBATB. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 


Loves Letrers, 





CorREcTLy, In The SHopr, 

CLEARLY, In THE DrawrnG-Room, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatine Sootery, 
Forcrsty, In THE LEGISLATURE, 
ELoQueNTLY, AND At Pus.io MEETINGS, 
EFFECTIVELY ; Ow ALL Occasions. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a spaee ; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Brnave; 


A New Pocxer Manvat or Repvsican Eriquetre AND 
Guipe To Correct Personat Hasirs. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


At Home, As a GuEst, 
On THE STREET, In ConvVERSATION, 
At a Parry, At Pvaces or AMUSEMENT, 


Art Cuvurcn, In TRAVELING, 
Ar TaBLs, In THE Company or Lapres, 
As a Host, Iy CovrtTsaip— 


This is the book you want. The New York Zvening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Bustngss ; 


A New Pocxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 


In Tur Countine-Room, For tue CLerx, 

In rue Store, For THe APPRENTICE, 
In THE Suor, For Tur Farmer-Boy, 
In THE MARKET, For tue Book-AGEnt, 
On THE Farm, For att Busrness Men, 
EvEeRYWHERE, For Everysopy. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

FowLer anv WELLs, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Lire ILiustRatep.—A_First- 


class pictorial weekly, circulates East, West, North, and 
South. Adapted to the interests of all—to the farmer, 
planter, merchant, inventor, artisan, mechanic, to schools, 
the learned professions, law, medicine, and divinity. #2 
a year. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Att THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Express. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mount on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. .... ee 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ....... 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe 
Breast Pumps.. 
Nipple Shield. .. 














335 Ses 


owe 





PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 






Crayon Heads... .......scccccscese eveseeesd $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads......:......... --- 8300 * 500 
GRR CUREF TROBE. ov cc ccccspcececcessecences 400 “ 8 00 





INVENTORS WILL FIND A LIST OF 


all new a ts frequent illustrative Engravings in 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 25 cents for three months. 


“Now or Never.”—TuHeE OFFER 


is still open, but unless accepted soon, our be terms, 
$2 a year, will be adhered to. LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on trial, three months for 25 cents. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Rient Worp rn tue Riccar 


PLACE: A Poocxer Dictionary or SynoxyMs, Teon- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEiGn Porases, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Panctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indisp ble panion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor le-s. and say it in the best way. Price, 
cents. FOWLER D WELLS, New York. 


AMERICAN AND ForerGn STERE 


OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 

An extensive and varied assortment of American and 
Foreign Views and Groups always on hand, at the lowest 
prices and of the best gu sity. 

New invoices received per every arrival from Europe. 
Having agents in England and France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views published in either we ge and 
our stock will be found both extensive and well-selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Parties at a distance sending us #3, #5, $19, $15, $20, or 
$25 can have a good instrument, and sach pictures as they 
may request, sent by Express. 

All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
may depend upon receiving a good and satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
fully invited to make an examination of our stock before 
purchasing e!sewhere. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
808 Broadway, New York. 




















Tne Human Voice; rts Rient 
| Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
| True Eloq Functi of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
of Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 


orders of Vocal and Articulating Organs—Origin and Con- 
struction of the English Lengeege Se Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects of ing, Speaking, ete. 

A series of articles—t. be compl-ed in four numbers— 
commenced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember. 

Articles on Water-Cure in France ; Hydropathy ; Fever; 
Water-Cure Explained; scrofula; sore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Food for Women ; Saint Vitus’s 
Dance, ete., in september number, now ready. Terms, $1 
a year, or 10 cents a number. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be sent four months for 25 cents, commencing with 
September. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1, Amattvennss.—The attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continn- 
ance ofthe race. Abu-e: Licentiousness and 
obscenity. Deficiency: Want of affection 
toward opposite sex. 

2. PurLoproeenrrrveness.— Parental love ; 
fondness for pets, and the young and helpless 
— , adapted to the infantile condition. 

buse : Excessive indulgence ; idolizing and 
= children by caresses. Deficiency ; 
egilect of the young. 

8. Apuestveness.—Friendship; love of 
company ; disposition to associate. Adapted 
to man’s requisition for society and concert 
of action. buse: Excessive fondness for 
company. Deficiency: Neglect of friends 
and society ; the hermit disposition. 

4. Innanrrrvernss.—Love of home; de- 
sire to live permanently in one Pisce; 
adapted to the necessity ofa home. Abuse: 
Prejudice against other countries. Defl- 
ciency : Continual roaming. 

A. Uston ror Lirz.—Connubial love ; de- 
sire to pair; to unite for life; and to remain 
constantly with the loved one. Abuse: Ex- 
cessive tendency of attachment. Deficiency: 
Wandering of the connubial affection. 

5. Cowrrcrrr.—Ability to chain the 
thoughts and feelings, and dwell continually 
on one subject until it iscompleted. Abuse: 
Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 
Deficiency : Excessive fondness for variety ; 
“too many irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 
¥. Vrratrveness.—Love of life; youthful 
vigor even in advanced age. Abuse: Ex- 
treme tenacity to life; fear of death Defi- 
ciency: Recklessness, and unnecessary ex- 
posure of life. 
6. Compatrvennss.—Self-defense, resist- 





ance; the energetic go-ahead disposition. 
— A quick, flery, cuaeite, fault-find- 
ng, rar dispositi Deficiency : 
Cowardice. 


T. Destavorivennss.—Executiveness ; pro- 
palling power the exterminating feeling. 

buse : The malicious retaliating, revengeful 
disposition. Deficiency: Tameness ; ineffi- 
ciency. 

8. pe a a desire for 
nutrition; enjoyment of and drink. 
Abuse: Gluttony ; andizing ; drunken- 
ness. Deficiency: Want of appetite ; abste- 
miousness. 


9. Aoquisitivenzss.—Economy ; disposi- 
tion to save and accumulate property. 
Abuse: Avarice ; theft, extreme selfishness. 
Deficiency: Prodigality ; inability to appre- 
eiate the true value of property ; lavishness 
and wastefuiness. 

10. Szonerivennss.— Policy ; management. 
Abuse: Cunning; foxy: to lie low; keep 
dark ; disguise. Deficiency : Want of tact; 
bluntness of expression. 

11, Cavriovsrxss. — Prudence; careful- 
ness; watchfulness ; r bl licitud 
Abuse: Fear; timidity; procrastinati 
Deficiency : Careless ; heedless; reckless. 

12. Appropativeness.—Affability ; ambi- 
tion ; desire to be elevated and moted. 
Abuse: Vanity; self-praise; and extreme 
sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
public opinion, and disregard for personal 
appearance. 

18. Se.r-Estsew.—Dignity; manliness ; 


love of a nobleness; an aspiring dis- 
position. Abuse: Extreme pride; arro- 
pase AE ~ aristocratic, ——. repuls- 
ve Deficiency : seif-res t 
and Eppreciation. = 

14. Fraswess.— Decision ; — a 
verance ; unwillingness to yield ; tude. 
Abuse: Obstinacy ; willfulnees ; mulishness. 

: Fickle-mindedness. 
MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15. Conscrentiovsyess.—Justice; integ* 
rity ; sense of duty and of moral obligation: 
Abuse: Scru 3 sel emnation ; 
remorse ; censure. y: No 
penitence for sin, or compunction for having 
done wrong. 

16. Hops. — Expectation; anticipation ; 
looking into the future with confidence of 
success. Abuse: Extravagant promises and 
anticipations. Deficiency: Despondency ; 
gloom; melancholy. 

17. Sprarrcvaciry.—Intuition: perception 
of the spiritual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in 
ghests; witchcraft, and unreasonab'e isms. 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAD 


ILLUSTRATING THE £XTREME ACTION 
OF THE ORGANS. 





wherefore faculty ; originality. Abuse: Too 
much theory without bringing the mind to 
& practical bearing; such a mind may be- 
come a philosopher, but is not practical. 

8T. Comparison. —Inductive reasoning; 
ability to el and apply analogy to the 
discernment principles; to generalize, 
compare, discriminate, illustrate; to draw 
correct inferences, etc. Abuse: Excessive 
criticism. Deficiency: To be unable to per- 
ceive the relation of one thing or subject to 
another. 


C. Human Natvre. — Discernment of 
human character ; perception of the motives 
of strangers at the first interview. Abuse: 

njust suspicion; a disposition to treat all 
strangers as rogues, Deficiency: Misplaces 
confidence; is easily deceived. 

D. AGrEerasLennss.—Blandness and per- 
suasiveness of manners, expression, and ad- 
dress ; pleasantness ; insinuation ; the faculty 
of say even d ble things plea- 
santly. Abuse: Affection. Deficiency: In- 
ability to make one’s self agreeable. 





TEMPER AMENTS. 


A knowledge of the tem: ments is essen- 
tial to all who would understand and apply 
ee We recognize three, as 
lows : 

I. Tre Vrrat Temperament, or the nour- 
ishing apparatus, embracing those internal 
organs contained within the trunk, which 
manufacture vitality, create and sustain ani- 
mal life, and re-supply those energies ex- 
pended by every action of the brain, nerves, 
or muscles. is temperament is analogous 
to the Sanguine and Lymphatic tempera- 
ments. 

II. Toe Morrve Apraratos, or the bones, 





Deficiency : Lack of faith, incredulity, skep- 
ticism. 

18. Venzration.—Reverence ; worship ; 
adoration; respect for antiquity. Abuse: 


Idolatry; superstition; worship of idols. 
Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; 
imprudence. 


19. Benzvotence.—Kindness; desire to 
do good; sympathy; philanthropy; disin- 
erestedness. Abuse: Giving alms to thé un- 
deserving; too easily overcome by sym- 
pathy. ficiency: Extreme selfishness ; 
no regard for the distresses of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


20. Constevorrvensss.—Mechanical in- 

nuity; ability to use tools; eonstruct and 
nvent. Abuse: A loss of time and money 
in trying to invent perpetual motion. De- 
ficiency : Inability to use tools or understand 
machinery ; lack of skill. 


21. Ipeatiry.—Love of the perfect and 
beautiful; refinement; ecstasy; poetry. 
Abuse: A disgust even for the common du- 
ties of life. Deficiency: Roughness; want of 
taste or refinement. 

B. Scaimary.—Fondness of the grand and 
magnificent; the wild and romantic in 
nature, as Niagara Falls; mountain scenery. 


ete. Deficiency: Unable to judge between 
small and large. 

27. Wricut.—Gravity; ability to balance 
one’s self, required by a marksman, horse- 
man, or dancer; also, the ability to “carry 
a steady hand,” and judge of perpendiculars. 
Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or 
go aloft unnecessarily. Deficiency: Inability 
to keep one’s balance; liability to stumble. 

28. Coror.—Judgment of the different 
shades, hues, and tints, in paintings; the 
rainbow,and all things ing color, will 
be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with man 
colors, Deficiency: Inability to distin 


or appreciate colors, or their harmony. 
29. Osper.—Method; system; arrange- 
ment; t and conveni Abuse: 





More nice than wise ; spends too much time 
in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder ; old 
maidish. efficiency: Slovenliness; care- 
lessness about the arrangement of books, 
tools, papers, etc.; seldom knows where to 
find anything. 

80. Sy epee re to reckon fig- 
ures in the head ; mental arithmetic ; to ad 
subtract, divide, multiply ; cast accounts and 
reckon Abuse: A disposition to 
count everything. Deficiency : nability to 





Abuse: Extravagant repr i ; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the 
terrific without pleasure or emotion. 


22. Iurration.—Power of imitating ; copy- 
ing; working after a pattern. Abuse: Mim- 
iery; servile imitation. Deficiency: Inabil- 
ity to conform to the manners and customs 
of society. 

23. Mretarvtyess.—Wit; fun; playfal- 
ness; ability to icte. and enjoy a hearty 
laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and sport of the 
infirmities and misfortunes of others. De- 
ficiency : Gravity ; indifference to all amuse- 
ments. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS, 


OBSERVING AND KNOWING 
TIES 


%. Isprvipvaity.—Ability to acquire 
knowledge by observation, and desire to see 
all oe Abuse: An insatiable desire to 
know ai about other pespie’ business; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. ficiency: A want 
of yam ~ knowledge, and indisposition to 
notice external objects. 

25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, 
faces ; the configuration of all things ; it en- 
ables us to readily notice resemblances ; when 
fully developed, we seldom forget counte 
nances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, 
shapes, etc.; not a good artist. 

26. Srzz.—Ability to judgejof size.length, 
breadth, height, depth, distance, and weight 
of bodies by their ; of measuring angles, 


FACUL- 





81. Looaurry.—Recollection of places; 
the geographical faculty ; desire to travel an 
see the world. Abuse: A roving, unsettled 
disposition. Deficiency: Inability to remem- 
ber places ; liability to get lost. 

$2. Evenrvaurry.—Memory of events; 
love of history, anecdotes, facts, items of all 
sorts ; a kind of walking newspaper. Abuse : | 





Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 
duties. 

83. Time.—Recollection of the lapse of | 
time ; day and date ; ability t» keep the time 
in music and dancing, and the step in walk- 
day inthe 
with the feet and 
fingers. Deficiency: Inability to remember 
the time when things transpired; a poor 
memory of dates. 
at Te of wo and 

armony; giv a desire to com 

= a ; ‘A continual singing, tom 
ming, or w zg. regardiess ropriety. 
Deficiency : Tnability to comprehend the 
charms of music. 

35. Lanevaer.--Ability to express our 
ideas verbally, and to use such words as will 
best express our meaning ; ~ wo! words. 
Abuse: Redundancy of words., Deficiency : 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate 
language. * 
REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTEL- 

LECT. . 


86. Cavsaurty.—Ability to reason and 
comprehend first principles; the why-and- 








doas, etc., which give physical 
strength, or bodily motion, and constitutes 
the framework of the body. This is anal- 
ogous to the bilious temperament. 

IIL. Tas Mentat APPARATUS, or nervous 
temperament, embracing the brain and ner- 
vous system, the exercise of which produces 
mind, thought, feeling, sensation, etc. (For 
a full description these temperaments, 
and their effects on mind and character, see 
“Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied.”) 





DEVELOPMENTS FOR PARTICULAR PUR- 
SUI 


Lawyers require the mental-vital tem- 
perament, to give them intensity of feeling 
and clearness of intellect; large Eventual- 
ity, to recall law cases and decisions; large 
Comparison, to criticise, cross-question,illus- 
trate, and adduce similar cases; and large 
Language, to give freedom of speech. 

STATESMEN require a large and well-bal- 
anced intellect, to enable them to see through 
great public measures snd choose the best 
course, together with bigh narrow heads, to 
make them DIStINTERFSTED, and seek the 
PEOPLE's good, not selfish emoluments. 


Puystcrans require large Perceptives, to 
study and apply anatomy and physiology 
with skill and success ; Constructiveness, to 
give skill in surgery; Combativeness, to 
render them resolute ; Cautiousne-s, to ren- 
der them safe; and a large head, to give 
general power of mind. 


A CLERGYMAN requires the mental tem- 
perament, to give him a decided predomin- 
ance of Minp over his animal tendencies; a 
large frontal and coronal region, to give in- 
tellectual capacity, and high moral worth 


| and the spirit of devotion; large Adbesive- 


ness, to make all who know him Love him. 

Eprtors require good , to col- 
lect and disseminate news ; Comparison, to 
illustrate and criticise; Combativeness, to 
render them spirited ; and Ideality, to give 
taste and elevated sentiments. 


Mercuants require Acquisitiveness, to 
impart a desire amd tact fer euepng mene H 
Hope, to promote oo Cautiousness, 
to render them safe; Perceptives. to give 
quick and correct judgment; Calculation, 
to cast accounts; 4 | re hea to ren- 
der them affable ; and Adbesiveness, tomake 
friends of customers. 

Mecaantcs require strong constitations, to 
give them muscular power and love of la- 
bor ; Constractiveness and Imi'ation, to use 
tools with dextority, make after a pattern, 
and easily learn to do what they see done ; 
and la perceptive faculties, to give the 
seqaived’ judgusems of matter and its fitness 
and physical properties. 
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